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Cataloging for Small Libraries 
By Frances R. Coe’ 


T the round table discussion on Cata- 
loging for small libraries held at the 
Swampscott Northeastern library confer- 
ence in June last, some helpful conclu- 
sions were reached, and the backing of 
that discussion will be claimed, whenever 
possible, to lend force to my suggestions 
here. 

Our purpose was not the matter of 
details of indention and punctuation on 
a catalog card, but rather the question :— 
For a small open-shelf library, in what 
fullness would a card catalog justify 
itself? In preparation for it, letters of 
inquiry were sent to secretaries of li- 
brary commissions of the seven states 
participating, to presidents of their state 
associations and many catalogers of 
small libraries. A flood of topics was 
received, many of which were duplicated 
more than once. On these latter let us 
center our attention. 

In order to draw out definite questions, 
agreements or disagreements, a person 
who had convictions on her topic was 
asked to open each discussion with a 
five-minute statement, giving her views. 
There was no lack of retorts, yet usually 
there was such a clearly unified opinion 
before the topic was dropped that there 
are conclusions to offer. 

The discussion in no way applied to 
a specialist’s library, however small. He 
needs to differentiate between editions, 
to add bibliographic notes, to show 


changes of publisher or editor. This is 
true also, of reference libraries, college 
libraries and large public libraries. So, 
to clarify this article, a definition of 
“small libraries” as applied here is neces- 
sary. 


A Definition of “Small Libraries” 


Let us say that a small library is 
assumed to be a public library, open- 
shelf, circulating, and including any num- 
ber of volumes up to 30,000; one that 
does not need bibliographical details on 
catalog cards, because, being open shelf, 
its users naturally go to the shelves first 
and only use the catalog when puzzled, 
or to learn if the library owns the book 
not found. The other users of the cata- 
log are the staff—in reference work. 
Therefore what is needed is only such 
detail as is used often enough to justify 
the time spent to look it up and enter it 
on cards. If a bit of information is 
seldom used in reference work, we can 
seek it when needed rather than add it 
to all cards because it may be wanted 
sometime. Also, with small public li- 
braries most of the collection is included 
in the United States Catalog: Books in 
print, and its supplements ; and her pub- 
lisher, price or whatever is needed can 
be secured. 

Once, when in my salad days I had 
used a catalog but never made a card, | 


1 Chief Cataloger, Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass. 
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wanted to know every step necessary be- 
fore a book of fiction could go into circu- 
lation, and so I went to a friend in the 


catalog department to find out. She told 
me, ending with: “That is the recipe 
for plain boiled fiction. When we 


fricassee it, it is different.” We are now 
discussing the recipe for a plain boiled 
catalog—one reduced to its simplest 
terms. 


What The Card Must Tell 


With a few exceptions, at the round 
table discussion we concluded that essen- 
tials on the catalog card (exclusive of 
fiction) are: the best-known form of 
author’s name, with cross-references 
from abandoned names or pseudonyms ; 
title, at least the first of it exactly as on 
title-page; edition; publisher,—to give 
value to the book (but not the place 
unless desired); date of publication; 
illus., ports., maps, number of volumes 
if more than one. Paging is to be 
omitted; and size except when added to 
call number to show unusual shelf- 
location. The series, after discussion, 
was added also. 

For. fiction give author and title, add- 
ing only imprint date. A title card is 
always necessary for fiction. Personally, 
I believe title cards are a great help in 
non-fiction as well, for people oftener 
retain the title in memory than the au- 
thor. It was a great joy to find in the 
Newark, N.J. Free public library that 
title cards were systematically made for 
every book except titles beginning with 
perhaps eleven words, such as: History 
of, Story of, Introduction to, etc. One 
could rely upon the catalog for a title as 
surely as for an author entry. The 
smaller the collection the more useful 
this policy will prove. 

Other necessary cards are subject, 
series, and joint author, if well-known. 
But we can omit entirely, editor, trans- 
lator, compiler cards. Not so the illus- 


trators of the beautiful children’s books, 
and of some others, as cards for these 
are useful. 

From all sides at our discussion came 
a cry for analytics. The most strenuous 
advocate for “Knowing your books” 
urged subject and author analytics, title 
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analytics for short stories and even one- 
act plays; and analytics of chapters in 
books that give material often sought. 
This librarian said “they are the greatest 
help to an inexperienced assistant. They 
cumulate the reference work done in a 
library year by year.’ A_ reference 
assistant exclaims: “Here is another 
good description of a Norman Castle!” 
“This map shows all the Roman roads of 
England.” And the analytic card is 
dropped into the catalog under Roads: 
England. 


Sears’ List of Subject Headings 


For of course we must use Sears’ List 
of Subject Headings for Small Libraries, 
if our collection 1s not large enough to 
justify the Library of Congress List. 
Why? Because its subject entries are 
uniform with the latter as far as they go, 
and a library can then grow with its town 
and not have the expense of re-cataloging 
the collection when Library of Congress 
cards are introduced. And when should 
their use begin? Very early in any 
library’s development ;—as soon as the 
staff, be it one or more, finds itself short 
of time. But let us not order Library of 
Congress cards for fiction. The cards 
are brief and should be typed for two 
reasons: it is needless to wait to receive 
cards from Washington; and also as the 
Library of Congress entry is under the 
author’s real name it cannot always be 
used for fiction, where pseudonyms are 
usually better known. In an open-shelf 
library, the use of the best-known form 
of name is necessary, or confusion reigns. 
“Where are George Eliot’s novels?” 
Dummies will not free the staff from 
endless questions—all saved by the more 
popular form of entry. 

This matter of arrangement of fiction 
on the shelves leads to the question of 
Cutter numbers—and these can easily be 
omitted from fiction, for the accession 
number can be used in charging the book, 
and if the form of author’s name given 
on the catalog cards is added to the back 
of the book when not already there, 
novels are easily shelved or found. 

The interest in Cutter numbers for 
non-fiction even in an open-shelf library, 
was varied. All thought the classifica- 
tion number on the back of the book 
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essential, but some averred that if the 
form of author’s name was clear, or 
underlined, (if editor also appeared) the 
Cutter number could be dispensed with. 
However, there was a strong support for 
Cutter numbers because they increased 
the speed in arranging books on shelves 
and cards in the circulation tray. The 
saving of time to the cataloger and 
marker is but once, against the saving of 
time constantly in the other two proc- 
esses. My own experience has led me 
to approve of Cutter numbers for all 
non-fiction. 


Library of Congress Cards 


But let us return to the question of 
Congress cards for non-fiction in the 
small library. After a lively discussion 
the conviction was general that Library 
of Congress printed cards were helpful, 
saved the time of the staff, cost little 
more than did the stock and the salary 
required for typing the cards, and in- 
sured more accurate and uniform infor- 
mation. However, it does not seem wise 
to order the Library of Congress cards if 
editor, publisher or translator differs. 
This can be included in the general 
agreement for ordering, which saves re- 
turning them. Often a librarian is justi- 
fied in ordering one card for a puzzling 
book, simply to have the answer as to 
form of author entry, or subjects or 
classification ; for now the Dewey classi- 
fication number is given as well as the 
Library of Congress. We can thus con- 
sult an expert, on demand. Every libra- 
rian should order a few Library of 
Congress cards simply to learn how. 
Write for the folder of instructions. 
Read it carefully, then after an exami- 
nation of the books, order cards for some 
by serial number, and for others by 
author and title. When this has once 
been done and the cards franked back, it 
will be seen how easy it all is, and one 
will then turn to the Library of Congress, 
as to an elder brother, for advice when 
needed. 

One often hears the criticism that 
Library of Congress cards look so elabor- 
ate that they confuse instead of helping 
the user of the catalog. This is true 
oftenest of open-entry cards such as 
periodicals that have changed their 
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names, societies and institutions. So I 
would suggest that the rather small 
library order cards for books only, not 
for sets of proceedings, or reports or 
periodicals. But for the larger libary, 
which has some of the complicated series, 
the notes on Library of Congress cards 
are invaluable. 

The more Library of Congress cards 
become the custom in the small libraries 
the more we need a printed form, from 
some library-supply house, to be used as 
a go-between from the book to the 
Library of Congress cards when received. 
It might be printed on inexpensive paper 
furnished in pads. On it should be listed 
headings, with space for entering details 
of the book, e.g. Call number, author, 
joint author, title, imprint, collation, 
series, subjects, analytics, cross-refer- 
ences. Many libraries have this in some 
form. Oftener the librarian indicates on 
the title-page or on a slip of paper the 
necessary information for the copyist. 
But the advantage of an inexpensive 
printed form is that by its use the book 
can go into circulation at once, after being 
accessioned, while this form, filled out 
and folded double stands as order card 
until Library of Congress cards are 
received, or reported upon. From it 
the Library of Congress cards are 
completed, or if not secured, from it the 
catalog cards are typed. 

Even the smallest library suffers with 
the rest from the erratic methods of 
magazine publication to-day and, as Miss 
Theresa Stuart says, the only hope is to 
make cross references that lead us by an 
endless chain out of the varied past into 
the present; to make title cards for all; 
and to give all one common resting-place 
under the subject heading Periodicals. 


Rules for Filing Cards 


The matter of filing cards in a catalog 
has seemed to cause confusion to many 
librarians. There is no method as simple 
as our telephone books present because 
in a dictionary catalog we have not only 
names but also subjects and titles. There 
must be some arbitrary rules, and in-as- 
much as Mr. Cutter’s Rules for arrange- 
ment of headings (in his Rules for a 
dictionary catalog) have been accepted 
as the basis of card filing in practically 
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all American libraries of any size, it 
seems wise to follow their lead, even if a 
small library, for then as the library 
grows no changes are necessary. The 
simplest and clearest presentation of Mr. 
Cutter’s rules that I have ever seen is 
the typed sheet prepared for us at the 
Pratt Institute School of Library Science 
by Miss Josephine Adams Rathbone. It 
has been duplicated for every person I 
ever taught to file. If she could be in- 
duced to print it with any current changes 
necessary, others might find it equally 
helpful. The only change we have made 
in it in over 20 years is to arrange docu- 
ments under a country or state, by 
author, followed directly by the same as 
subject ; and to file after country or state, 
next by the important word underlined. 
This brings together, e.g. U.S. Bureau of 
Labor; U.S. Dept. of Labor, and this 
follows the New York State Library 
plan. 

Need of a separate juvenile catalog, 
even if in the same room or case as the 
adult catalog was agreed to by almost 


every one. To anyone who has met the 
children’s questions the reasons are 
obvious. So much juvenile material on 


lions, birds, kites, etc., or the titles of 
stories and poems would but clutter the 
adult catalog; whereas, by itself, a child 
will seek his own information, and 
readily learn to find his book as well. 
Children in the seventh grade or younger 
will do this. 

I cannot refrain from accenting the 
need of proper tools to aid the librarian 
of the small library in her work. To her 
or to her trustees they sometimes seem 
an extravagance, whereas they often are 
better than another assistant,—unless she 
is needed to cover the schedule of hours, 
—and at less cost. Among these let 
us include a typewriter; printed forms 
or rubber stamps for any form frequently 
used ; Library of Congress printed cards ; 
and printed tabulation cards on which, as 
card 2, can be checked a library’s hold- 
ings of a report or bulletin. 
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Important Tools 


To the usual list of books as tools for 
a small library, let me add the following 
recent and important ones: 

The. United States Catalog: Books 
in Print 1928, with its supple- 
ments. This is as good as a whole 
library in answering questions. 

Akers, Susan G. Simple Library 
Cataloging. Chicago, A.L.A. 1927. 

A.L.A. Catalog Rules, 1908, is 
needed also for reference even in 
a small library. 

Sears, M. E. List of Subject Head- 
ings for small libraries; compiled 
from lists used in nine representa- 
tive small libraries ; 2d edition rev. 
Wilson, 1926. 

MANN, Margaret. Introduction to 
Cataloging and the Classification 
of Books. Chicago. A.L.A. 1930. 
This book is a great comfort to 
the librarian séeking advice. It 
is like having a friendly chat about 
whatever bothers in the matter of 
cataloging. Miss Mann gives both 
sides of a question, explains why 
certain conclusions are reached, 
and what is better for a small 
library, what for a large. Too 
often the librarian of a small li- 
brary thinks the emulation of a 
large one must be her aim. One 
especially helpful feature in this 
book is a blank plan of a catalog 
card, showing arrangement, spac- 
ing, indention, punctuation. The 
form answers endless questions. 

This whole article is intended to 
suggest the choice of methods, materials 
and customs in unison with the unit form 
of cataloging card, and cooperative cata- 
loging. For here is the light ahead for 
weary catalogers, and all our decisions 
should be such that we may accept the 
help as it comes. Already we have the 


Library of Congress printed cards with 
Dewey decimal classification numbers; 
and publishers are experimenting ir 
following its lead. 














Studies in Modern Poetry: Part I 
PLANNED FoR HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS AND SENIORS 
By E. Pearl Hess’ 


[NX our work with high school students 

we find that the literary form which 
they most thoroly enjoy is poetry. There 
is a certain instinctive delight in the 
imagery, in the message expressed in ex- 
quisite phrase, and, above all, in the sheer 
beauty of cadence. This is particularly 
true of the modern poets, for they reflect 
the life and thought of our day, things 
the student understands. 

In beginning the study, it has been 
the custom to put on reserve our col- 
lections of modern poetry, and to encour- 
age the student to read widely. From 
class discussions, the natural reaction 
was the declaration of “favorite” poets. 
The result was a growing demand for 
library material for report work upon 
the poet of the student’s choice. So it is 
that the following bibliography was pre- 


pared. It is a definite outgrowth of actual 
class work, and the basis of selection 
of the poets, that of student interest. 
Mimeographed copies of the bibliog- 
raphy are on file and have proved an 
efficient time saver for both student and 
librarian. Our sole purpose in the prepa- 
ration has been to increase the enjoy- 
ment of our young readers, and this we 
have fully realized. 


Note to the Student 


To the Student: 

The following list of English and American 
poets, as you will find from your browsing 
in the collections noted, is by no means ex- 
haustive, but merely suggestive. However, 
these poets are, without doubt, of the match- 
less company who may say, 

“We are the music makers 
And we are the dreamers of dreams.” 


Collections of Poetry Analyzed 


Auslander & Hill, Winged Horse Anthology. 
1929. 

Braithwaite, Anthology. 1915. 

Clark, Treasury of War Poetry, Series 1 
and 2. 1917, 1919. 

Forbes, Modern Verse. 1921. 

French, Recent Poetry. 1926. 

Georgian Poetry. 1913-1915; 1918-19109. 

Gordon & King, Verse of Our Day. 1923. 


Merrill & Sprague, Contemporary Verse. 
1925. 
Methuen, Anthology of Modern Verse. 


(Printed in Great Britain, 20th edition). 
Monroe, New Poetry. 1923. 
Payne-Hill, Selections from English Litera- 
ture. 1923. 


Poems of Today, Series 1 and 2. (London, 
Eng. Assoc. 1924-1925). 

Richards, High Tide. 1916. 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Verse. 
1917. 

—— Little Book of Modern British Verse. 
1924. 

Stevenson, Home Book of Verse. 1922. 
Home Book of Modern Verse. 1925. 

Untermeyer, Modern British Poetry. 1925. 

—— Modern American Poetry. 1921. 

— — Modern American and British Poetry. 
1923. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry. 1923. 

——New Voices. 1919. 





Modern Poetry—American 


ByNNER, WITTER (1881-_ ) 

Biography 
Boynton, American Literature, 427. 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 303. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 155. 

Sources 
Braithwaite, Anthology (1915) 63. 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 4. 
Forbes, 125, 170, 201. 


French, Recent Poetry, 154. 

High Tide, 16t. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 

Monroe, New Poetry, 45. 

New Voices, 6, 95, 113, 133, 217, 241, 302, 
353, 364. 

Rittenhouse, Little Book 
Verse, 126, 151, 157. 


of Modern 


1 Librarian, Bloom Township High School Library, Chicago Heights, IIl. 
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Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 
244. 
Modern American and British 
Poetry, 137-140. 
Verse of Our Day (Author index, 462). 


DeutscH, BABETTE (1895-_ ) 
Biography 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 221. 
Verse of Our Day, 4309. 
Sources 
Deutsch, Banners. 
French, Recent Verse, 248. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
Verse of Our Day, 126-255. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 644. 


Frost, Ropert (1875- _ ) 
Biography 
Boynton, American Literature, 411. 
Some Contemporary Americans, 


33. 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 50. 
Lowell, Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry, 79. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 20. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 110. 
Sources 
Braithwaite, Anthology of 1915, 54, 61, 
163. 
Forbes, 48, 60, 63. 
French, Recent Poetry, 67. 
Frost, North of Boston. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 106. 
Monroe, New Poetry, 165. 
Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 


177. 
Modern American and British 
Poetry, 14-16, 109-117. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 111 ff. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 607. 


Hovey, RicHarp (1864-1900) 
Biography 
Boynton, American Literature, 408. 
Rittenhouse, Younger American Poets, 1. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 10. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 58. 
Sources 
French, Recent Poetry, 26. 
Hovey & Carman, Songs from Vaga- 
bondia. 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern 
Verse, 11, 128, 159, 183. 
Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 


—— Modern American and British 
Poetry, 10, 67-72. 


KILMER, Joyce (1886-1918) 
Biography 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 97. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 201. 
Sources 
Braithwaite, Anthology of 1915, 134. 
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French, Recent Poetry, 160. 

High Tide, 40, 185. 

Kilmer, Trees and Other Poems. 
Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 277. 
Monroe, New Poetry, 224. 

New Voices, 252, 253, 271, 311, 353, 362, 


363. 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern 
Verse, 69, 151. 

Sources 

Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 
34I. 


— Modern American and British 
Poetry, 184-187. 

Verse of Our Day (Author index, 466). 

War Poetry (Series 2), 180, 181. 


LINDSAY, VACHEL (1879- ) 
Biography 
Boynton, American Literature, 420. 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 67. 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 214 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 23. 
Sources 
Chinese Nightingale. 
Congo. 
Golden Whales of California. 
Forbes, 56, 176, 190. 
French, Recent Poetry, 100. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 230. 
Monroe, New Poetry, 253. 
New Voices, 2, 6, 9, 64, 71, 128, 179, 195, 
216, 229, 283, 352, 354, 380. 
Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 
219. 
Modern American and British 
Poetry, 20-21, 125-135. 
Verse of Our Day, 182, 275. 
War Poetry (Series 2), 180, 181. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 142 ff 
Winged Horse Anthology, 616. 


LowELL, AMy (1874-1925) 
Biography 
Boynton, American Literature, 424. 
Some Contemporary Americans, 


72. 

Cook, Our Poets of Today, i. 

Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 246. 

Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 23. 

Sources 

Braithwaite, Anthology of 1915, 22, 124, 
145. 

French, Recent Poetry, 60. 

Lowell, Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds. 

Monroe, New Poetry, 277. 

New Voices, 2, 5, 9, 22, 25, 26, 31, 36, 
54, 58, 74, 88, 175, 268 

Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 


165. 
Modern American and British 
Poetry, 17-19, 103-107. 
War Poetry (Series 2) 266. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 91 ff. 
Wimged Horse Anthology, 602. 
Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 150. 


te Ate acs, ier! 
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MARKHAM, Epwin (1852- ) 
Biography 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 79. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 43. 
Sources 
French, Recent Poetry, 12. 
High Tide, 20, 49, 110, 190. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 19 ff. 
New Voices, 6, 93, 106, 203, 211, 216, 236. 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern 
Verse, 137, 173, 185. 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 12, 51-56. 


Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 
46. ; 

Verse of Our Day, 168, 297. ¢ 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 44 ft. 


Masters, Epcar Lee (1869-_ ) 
Biography 
Boynton, American Literature, 414. 
Some Contemporary Americans, 


50. 

Cook, Our Poets of Today, 61. 

Lowell, Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry, 139. 

Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 261. 

Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 27. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 73. 

Sources 
Braithwaite, Anthology of 1915, 98, 100, 


175. 

French, Recent Poetry, 55. 

Monroe, New Poetry, 308. 

New Voices, 3, 10, 251, 263, 284, 354, 357, 
374- 

Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry 14, 82-85 

Verse of Our Day, 278. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 74 ff. 


Mitiay, Epna St. Vincent (1892-  ) 

Biography 

Cook, Our Poets of Today, 245. 

Van Doren, American and British Litera- 

ture Since 1890, 38. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 211. 
Sources 

Forbes, 60. 

French, Recent Poetry, 133. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 


index). 

New Voices, 41. 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern 
Verse, 80. 

Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 
374- 

— Modern American and British 


Poetry, 202-210. 
Verse of Our Day, 76, 163. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 641. 
Monroe, Harriet (Editor Poetry Magazine) 

Biography 

Cook, Our Poets of Today, 145. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 109. 
Sources 

Forbes, 30. 
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Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index ) 
New Votces, 3, 6, 112, 186, 205, 223, 203, 


340. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 1009. 


Moopy, WILLIAM VAUGHN (1869-1910) 

Biography 
Boynton, American Literature, 408. 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 195. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 

ture Since 1890, It. 

Sources 
French, Recent Poetry, 35. 
Monroe, New Poetry, 350. 
New Voices, 2, 107, 179. 


Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern 
_Verse, 4, 17, 41. 
Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 


103. 
——_—— Modern American and British 
Poetry, 11, 73-75. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 586. 


Morey, CHRISTOPHER (1890- ) 
Biography 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 158. 
Mentor, May 1926, 48-49 (Found in Eng- 
lish file under Byron) 
Sources 
French, Recent Poetry, 275. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
Morely, Songs for a Little House. 
Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 


307. 
War Poetry (Series I1), 80. 


NeIHArRDT, JOHN G. (1881-_ ) 
Biography 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 205. 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 203. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 153. 
Sources 
French, Recent Verse, 212. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
Monroe, New Poetry, 368. 
Neihardt, Song of Hugh Glass. 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern 
Verse, 143, 155. 
Untermeyer, Modern American 
241. 
———— Modern American and British 
Poetry, 136-137. 


Ritey, JAMES WuItTcoMB (1849-1916) 
Biography 
Boynton, American Literature, 407. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 4. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 33. 
Sources 
French, Recent Poetry, 6. 
Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 43. 
Riley, Farm Rhymes. 
Poems Here at Home. 
—— Songs of Friendship. 
Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 


39. 
and British 


Poetry, 





Modern American 
Poetry, 45-48. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 34 ff. 
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Ropinson, Epwin ARLINGTON (1869- ) 
Biography 
Boynton, American Literature, 410. 
———— Some Contemporary Americans, 
16. 


Cook, Our Poets of Today, 18. 
Lowell, Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry, 3. 
Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 107. 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 209. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 14. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 67. 
Sources 
Collected Poems. 
French, Recent Poetry, 45. 
Monroe, New Poetry, 419. 
Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 
III. 
Modern American and British 
Poetry, 13-14, 76-82. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 589. 


SAnpBurG, Cart (1878- ) 
Biography 
Bookman, July 1921, 389. 
Boynton, American Literature, 417. 
Some Contemporary Americans, 


50. 

Cook, Our Poets of Today, 129. 

Lowell, Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry, 139. 

Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 280. 

Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture, 31. 


Sources 

Forbes, 27, 58. 

French, Recent Poetry, 88. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 

Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 232. 

Monroe, New Poetry, 434. 

New. Voices, 9, 55, 72, 86, 18 ff., 
217, 218, 303 ff., 314. 

Sandburg, Chicago Poems. 

en Modern American Poetry, 
I 


192, 195, 


Modern American and British 
Poetry, 16-17, 117-122. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 121 ff. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 614. 


SANTAYANA, GeorGE (1863- ) 
Biography 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 106. 
Rittenhouse, Younger American Poets, 


94. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 6. 


Sources 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern 
Verse, 153, 172, 177. 


Winged Horse Anthology, 577. 


Sarett, Lew (1888- ) 
Biography 
American, February 1926. 
Sources 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
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Monroe, New Poetry, 453. 
Sarett, Many, Many Moons. 
Slow Smoke. 


SEEGER, ALAN (1888-1916) 
Biography 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 103. 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 310. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 209. 
Sources 
French, Recent Poetry, 177. 
New V oices, 250, 
Seeger, Poems (( ‘omplete edition ) 
Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 


353- 

— —— Modern American and British 
Poetry, 188-80. 

War Poetry (Series 1) 151, 160. 


TEASDALE, SARA (1884-_ ) 
Biography 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 31. 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 277. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 173. 
Sources 
Braithwaite, Anthology of 1915, 17, 57, 
157, 159 
Forbes, 145-157. 
French, Recent Poetry, 113. 
High Tide, 83, 84. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
Monroe, New Poetry, 522. 





New Voices, 3, 9, 49, 130, 137, 195, 199, 
201, 278, 281, 204. 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern 
Verse, 64, 72, 82. 

Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 


Modern American and British 
Poetry, 156-159. 
Verse of Our Day (Author Index, 471) 
Winged Horse Anthology, 625. 


UNTERMEYER, Louis (1885-_ ) 
Biography 
Cook, Our Poets of Today, 121. 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 271. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 178. 
Sources 
— Anthology of 1915, 92, 1009, 
160. 
Forbes, 65, 164. 
French, Recent Poetry, 115. 
High Tide, 109-156. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
Sources 
Monroe, New Poetry, 551. 


New Voices, 5, 113, 143, 184, 216, 229, 285, 
353- 

Rittenhonse, Little Book of Modern 
Verse, 16, 56. 

Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 
307. 


Modern American and British 
Poetry, 162-167. 

Verse of Our Day (Author index, 471). 

Winged Horse Anthology, 628. 





Part II—British Poets will appear 
month. 


next 
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Dance of the Books 
By Florence Hornaday’ 


"TWELVE boys, eight to ten, as near 

the same size as possible. Enter 
stage from the right, each boy with his 
right hand on the right shoulder of the 
boy in front of him, cross stage in lock 
step, reverse positions and go to the left 
side of stage. Boys walk in line to back 
of stage, backs to audience, reverse and 
come to center of stage. Bow to audi- 
ence with right hand in salute and left 
arm extended backward. 

Boys wear large placards made of 
thin lumber or better of stiff tough card- 
board covered with various colored 
muslins to represent the backs of books. 
Placards hang from straps over shoul- 
ders and extend only below the waist 
line or just at the hip line so as not to 
impede movement. Boy’s head, arms, and 
legs are free. Boy wears his book cover 
frontwise, and it may bear the name of 
any child’s favorite, and be decorated to 
represent that particular book, or a fav- 
orite character in it. 

Boys wear skull caps, and, if possible, 
tight fitting trousers and narrow sleeves. 
They should be garbed uniformly in 
black. 


Drill and song—Tune: Eli Yale 


We are new books from far away, 
Te de diddle, de diddle de dee 
(whistle) 
Come to be with you and to stay, 
Te de diddle, de diddle de dee 
(whistle) 


Refrain 


We are new books 
Jolly new books, 

How do you like our looks, our looks ; 
We're as happy as can be, 
We're full of fun and jollity. 


(During the singing of the refrain, 
boys join hands and skip around 
stage, facing audience. 

“A word to the wise”—they often say 

(Shaking right forefinger) 
Te de diddle, de diddle de dee 
(whistle) 


2 Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado. 
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So that’s what we’ll whisper today. 
(Place right hand circling mouth) 
(whistle) 
Our pages are all clean and white 
(Bring both hands to shoulders and 
stroke downward) (whistle) 
We know that you will treat us right. 
(Clasp hands over breast) 
(whistle ) 
Do not put us in any place 
(Shake heads energetically) 
(whistle ) 
Where we'll get dirt upon the face. 
(Put an index finger on each cheek, 
elbows outward) (whistle) 
Nor lay us down upon the sand, 
(Stoop without bending knees) 
(whistle) 
Nor carry us with unwashed hand. 
(Lock step the distance of the stage 
and back to center) (whistle) 

Oh, do not bend my back in two 

(With sorrowful expression rub 
hands over back) (whistle) 

As you are sometimes wont to do. 

(whistle ) 

Open me with this much grace, 

(Kneel down and go thru business 
of opening new book) 
(whistle) 

Press down leaves and hold your place 

(Rise for next stanza) (whistle) 

My stitches then you will not crack 

(Stand erect with hands at sides) 
(whistle ) 
Or strain or tear or break my back. 
(Boys catch hold of hands and swing 
arms) (whistle) 

(Boys drop in a sad heap on the floor, 
cover faces with hands, and in 
general assume a tearful attitude ; 
look up peeping thru fingers) 

This is the sad fate of one and all 

(whistle ) 

If you in careless hands may fall. 

(whistle ) 

(At close of stanza spring up, and skip 
around stage singing refrain. Use 
refrain only after first stanza and 
after last.) 


eee eee 








Three Prize Contests 























This “home-made” reference case stands in the center of the room at the Library of the 
University of New Hampshire and must be passed before the reader can approach the 
Reference Desk. 


E sometimes conduct a prize con- 

test in order to amuse our readers ; 
at other times, in order to learn from 
them. The contests we are about to 
announce now are of the latter kind. 
If you will forgive us for being para- 
doxical, The H. W. Wilson Company 
wants to learn how to teach every public 
library the best methods of displaying 
and using its reference tools. Such pub- 
lications as the United States Catalog, the 
Cumulative Book Index, the Book Re- 
view Digest, and the various periodical 
indexes, should be ready to serve every 
patron of the library. 

One is almost tempted to throw up 
one’s hands and leap from the office 
windows into the Harlem River that 
flows, temptingly (and dirtily), below, 
when a librarian informs us, rather casu- 


ally, in the course of her letter: “The 
United States Catalog of Books in Print, 
January 1, 1928, has always been kept 
in our private office for our own use and 
has not been used by the public.” We 
have even run across libraries that hide 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture from the readers’ jaundiced eye. 
And we know of one librarian who care- 
fully placed each number of the /ndus- 
trial Arts Index on his private desk in 
his private office, left it there undisturbed 
until the next number arrived, and then 
complained that there was no use for it, 
after all. 
Here are the prize contests : 


1. Prize Poster Contest 


A poster devoted solely to the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, best 
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known and most widely used of periodi- 
cal indexes, explaining clearly, concisely, 
and graphically its purpose and the 
method of putting it to most effective 


use. The poster should be one which 
can be used in the smaller libraries. This 
contest is not restricted to artists: the 


poster may be either lettered or pictorial, 
executed in full or merely sketched for 
suggestion. We are more interested in 
the idea than in the craftsmanship. Sub- 
mit before March 15, 1931. First prize 
$25.00; second prize $15.00. (This 
poster contest was originally announced 
in the WiLson BULLETIN for December, 
1930, but the closing date has been ex- 
tended at the request of several con- 
testants. ) 


2. Essay Contest 


A description of methods employed or 
proposed by the librarian in order to 
encourage the public use of such refer- 
ence tools as the United States Catalog, 
the Cumulative Book Index, the Book 
Review Digest, the Readers’ Guide, etc. 
The essay may deal with the stimulation 
of the public use of all or some of these 
reference publications. Length of essay: 
about 350 words. Submit before March 
15, 1931. First prize $25.00; second 
prize $15.00. 





3. Picture Contest 


A photograph, or set of photographs, 
showing the open display or use of refer- 
ence tools in the library. Several photo- 
graphs illustrating the display of refer- 
ence tools have already been published 
in the Witson BULLETIN (e.g., Vol. IV, 
p. 339, 403, 469; Vol. V. p. 147), and 
this very announcement is _ illustrated 
with some additional specimens. These 
previously submitted photographs will be 
considered in the distribution of the 
awards. The awards will be made more 
for the attractiveness and accessibility of 
the display of reference tools as pictured 
than for the excellence of the photo- 
graphs themselves. Submit before 
March 15, 1931. First prize $15.00; 
second prize $10.00. 


General Remarks 
The H. W. Wilson Company reserves 
the right to withold prize awards in any 
case where the submitted work is not of 
adequate merit. All work submitted, 
whether or not awarded a prize, may be 
held for publication in the WiLson But- 
LETIN or for other use. The number of 
contributions from any one person or 
library is not restricted. Address The 
Editor, W1Ltson BuLLeTIN, 960 Univer- 

sity Avenue, New York City. 


Good luck to you all! 





A “close-up” of the Librarian’s desk at the St. Augustine (Florida) Public Library, show- 


ing the open display of reference tools. 


Have you taken a picture of your own reference 


display? See the details of our Picture Contest on this page. 

















A.L.A. Facing a Crisis 


W E wish to call to the urgent atten- 

tion of our readers the necessity 
of supporting the American Library 
Association in its present emergency. No 
single person is responsible for the 
achievements of the American library 
system. The very fact that we can em- 
ploy the adjective “American” and the 
substantive “system” to thousands of 
public libraries scattered over the whole 
continent implies the existence of a uni- 
fying element. One is privileged and 


encouraged to disagree with specific 
policies and enterprises . . . passivity 
being a sign of death . . . but there can 


be no disagreement over the principle in 
question, namely, that the continued 
organization of individual effort in the 
American library world is a necessity, 
and that any forced curtailment of co- 
operative undertaking will be a regret- 
table step backward. Every public library 
in this country, whether or not it belongs 
to the A.L.A., owes something .. . if 
only its recognized place in the commun- 
ity life . . . to the work of that organi- 
zation; and every librarian, whether he 
knows it or not, shares in its fruits. 
Since it is impossible, actually, for a 
librarian to remain “outside” of the 
A.L.A., it is, to a certain extent, his 
obligation to become a member. The 
following communication from Mr. 
George B. Utley, chairman of the A.L.A. 
Special Membership Committee, is, in 
effect, an address to the sense of fairness 
of American librarians. We hope that 
it will result in sufficient sustaining and 
other memberships to help finance the 
complete 1931 program and to enable the 
Association to qualify for the million 
dollar endowment fund. 


A Letter to Librarians 


“Following a recent meeting of the 
Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in Chicago at which activities of 
the Association were discussed, Adam 
Strohm, president of the A.L.A., in the 
name of the Executive Board, sent out 
an urgent appeal to librarians and others 
interested in library work for immediate 


assistance in financing the 1931 program. 
The message read: 

The American Library Association Council 
and Executive Board are convinced of the 
necessity of continuing important work now 
under way but unless additional funds are 
secured, some essential services must be dis- 
continued. Will you be one of two hundred 
to provide one sustaining membership from an 
individual, institution, firm or group within 
three months to secure additional million 
dollar endowment? On behalf of the Execu- 
tive Board. 


(Signed) Apam StrouM, President 


“While definite recommendations were 
made during the Council meeting for 
developing A.L.A. activities to meet cer- 
tain needs, all present activities were 
considered too essential to abandon or 
even curtail. 


$20,000 Needed Immediately 


“To finance work under way, $20,000 
is needed immediately. Unless this 
amount is obtained within the next three 
months, some of the most important acti- 
vities of the A.L.A., or essential features 
of several, must be discontinued. Those 
seriously affected are Library Extension, 
Education for Librarianship and Person- 
nel Service and Adult Education. 

“If the immediate need for funds to 
carry on work in 1931 can be met thru 
sustaining memberships at $100 a year, 
or other memberships, a double purpose 
will be realized. Vital and far reaching 
projects can be continued and the Asso- 
ciation can qualify, thru a generous 
arrangement with the prospective donor, 
for a million dollar endowment fund, 
thus preventing the recurrence of a 
similar situation, or worse, a year hence. 


“Library staffs, library boards, associ- 
ations, clubs and business firms, as well 
as individuals, are listed among present 
A.L.A. Sustaining Members. Only 200 
such additional memberships are needed. 
All librarians and others interested in 
library work are appealed to in this 
emergency to help secure them. Appli- 
cations may be addressed to the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago.” 
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Authors by States 


BEFORE continuing with the lists of 
authors by states begun in the 
December issue of the BULLETIN, we 
have some correspondence on hand to 
quote. 

“We do not think Louisiana has been 
properly represented in the list suggested 
on page 265 of the current WiLson BuL- 
LETIN for living authors worthy of men- 
tion,” writes R. J. Usher, Librarian of 
the Howard Memorial Library, New Or- 
leans. “In the first place the names of 
George Cable and Brander Matthews 
should be removed as both are dead. We 
would like to suggest the names of the 
following persons all of whom live in 
New Orleans. Gwen Bristow, Innis 
Patterson, Flo Field, Natalie Scott, Wil- 
liam Spratling, Carmelite Janvier, Stan- 
ley Arthur, Helen Pitkin Schertz, Ethel 
Hutson, Caroline Richardson, and John 
S. Kendall. Mr. William A Read and 
Miss Mary Mims of Baton Rouge might 
well be mentioned. Edward Mclllhenny 
of Avery Island is the author of a fa- 
mous book entitled The Hunting of the 
Wild Turkey, and what about Roark 
Bradford? We certainly feel he belongs 
to New Orleans. Probably this list is 
not complete. Miss Essae Culver of the 
Louisiana Library Commission could 
doubtless add other worthy contenders.” 

Miss Ina Ten Eyck Firkins, reference 
librarian at the University of Minnesota, 
remarks that in looking over the Min- 
nesota list of authors she found “some 
surprising omissions.” Miss Firkins en- 
closes a list of names which in her opin- 
ion should be added to the Minnesota 
list: Frederick L. Klaeber, Mas Seham, 
Elmer E. Stoll, Oscar W. Firkins, Er- 
nest S. Osgood, Joseph W. Beach, Grace 
Flandrau, Margaret C. Banning, Kieth 
Clarke, Ramsey Benson, and Irene Mc- 
Keehan. 

We don’t intend, of course, with the 
publication of these lists to offend any- 
body’s state pride by the errors and 
omissions that will inevitably transpire. 
The lists are contributed by librarians in 
the various states, who are entirely re- 
sponsible for the choice of authors. We 
thank them for contributing the lists, and 
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at the same time we extend our sym- 
pathies to them, for like all compilers in 
their own country they’re sure to be 
stoned. We're nursing a little grievance 
of our own, in fact, because in the list 
of a certain state below, our dear maiden 
aunt, who’s written several pamphlets on 
religion and butterflies, is not to be 
found. 


California 
California (contributed by Milton J. Fergu- 
son, state librarian): Ednah (Robinson) 


Aiken, Gertrude Atherton, Mary (Hunter) 
Austin, Helen (Elliott) Bandini, Mary Ellen 
Bamford, Frederick Ritchie Bechdolt, David 
Belasco, Earl Derr Biggers, Henry Meade 
Bland, Herbert Eugene Bolton, Geraldine 
Bonner, B. M. Bower, pseud. for Mrs. Bertha 
(Muzzy) Sinclair, Frank Gelett Burgess, 
Frederick Russell Burnham, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Charles Edward Chapman, Robert 
Glass Cleland, Grace MacGowan Cooke, Dane 
Coolidge, Mary R. Coolidge, Percival John 
Cooney, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Charles 
Anthony Engelhardt, in religion Zephyrin, 
Mary Hallock Foote, Mrs. Harrye Rebecca 
Piper (Smith) Forbes, Robert Frost, Charles 
Mills Gayley, Clay Meredith Greene, Jackson 


Gregory, Zane Grey, Elizabeth Grinnell, 
Arthur Preston Hankins, Sidney Coe Howard, 
Rockwell Dennis Hunt, Wallace Admah 


Irwin, William Henry Irwin, (John) Robin- 
son Jeffers, Willis Linn Jepson, David Starr 
Jordan, Charles A. Keeler, Charles Arthur 
Kenyon, Henry Herbert Knibbs, Peter Ber- 
nard Kyne, Benjamin Harrison Lehman, 
Charles Fayette McGlashan, Alice MacGowan, 
John Steven McGroarty, Carey McWilliams, 
Charles Edwin Markham, Mrs. Ella Sterling 
(Clark) Mighels (Aurora Esmeralda), Frank 
Bailey Millard, Charles Gilman Norris, Kath- 
leen (Thompson) Norris, Arthur Walbridge 
North, Zelia Magdalena Nuttall, George 
Washington Ogden, Lloyd Osbourne, Cornelia 
Stratton Parker, Harry Noyes Pratt, Robert 
Welles Ritchie, Will Rogers, Edwin Legrand 
Sabin, Maurice V. Samuels, Charles Francis 
Saunders, James Augustin Brown Scherer, 
Grace Gallatin Seton (Mrs. Ernest Thompson 
Seton), Upton Sinclair, Sidney Herschel 
Small, Joseph Lincoln Steffens, Howard Vigne 
Sutherland, Rose (Hartwick) Thorpe, Rich- 
ard Walton Tully, Harr Wagner, Henry Raup 
Wagner, Stewart Edward White, Hugh Wiley, 
Harry Leon Wilson, Emma Wolf, Harold Bell 


Wright, Mrs. Ruth Comfort (Mitchell) 
Young. 

Iowa 
Towa (contributed by Mrs. Sarah S. 


Edwards, reference librarian at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Miss Ruth Gallaher; and 
Johnson Brigham): Bess Streeter Aldrich, 
Bernice Brown, Robert J. Burdette, Ellis 
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Parker Butler, Samuel W. Calkins, Elizabeth 
B. Canady, Joe Mitchell Chapple, George 
Cram Cook, Elizabeth Cooper, Florence Call 
Cowles, Ridgwell Cullum, Esse Hathaway, 
Hawthorne Daniels, Edna Ferber, Arthur 
Davison Ficke, John T. Frederick, Alice 
French (Octave Thanet), Hamlin Garland, 
Roy Rolfe Gilson, Susan Glaspell, Helen 
Sherman Griffith, Ella Wister Haines, James 
Norman Hall, Eva Emery Dyre, Carrie Moss 
Hawley, Laura L. Hinkley, Weare Holbrook, 
Emerson Hough, Rupert Hughes, Tacitus 
Hussey, Frederick. F. Lazell, Helen Cowles 
LeCron, Charmain (Mrs. Jack) London, 
Olivia McCabe, Inez N. McFall, Honore 
Willsie Morrow, Frank Luther Mott, Walter 
J. Muilenburg, Donald R. Murphy, Thomas 
D. Murphy, John Scholte Nollen, Alfred Bige- 
low Paine, Randall Parrish, Edwin Ford 
Piper, Herbert Quick, Edith Rickert, Helen 
Riker (Elswyth Thane), Julia Ellen Rogers, 
George F. Rosenbaum, Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, Edwin L. Sabin, Roger L. Sergel, Caro- 
line Sheldon, Chelsa Sherlock, Jay G. Sig- 
mund, Jessie Welborn Smith, Lewis Worth- 
ington Smith, Emilie Blackmore Stapp, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Edward A. Steiner, 
Ruth Stewart, Ruth Sukow, Pauline Given 
Swahn, Allan Updegraff, Carl Van Vechten, 
Margaret Coulson Walker, James B. Weaver, 
Alice C. Weitz, Seldon Whitcomb, Trumbull 
White, Margaret Wilson. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky (contributed by Margaret I. 
King, librarian at the University of Kentucky ; 
Anne Pierce, librarian, Carnegie Library, 
Charlotte, N. C.; and Fanny D. Hinton, head 
of Reference Department, Carnegie Library, 
Atlanta, Ga.): James Lane Allen, Young E. 
Allison, Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
Silas Bent, Temple Bodley, Charles Neville 
Buck, Madison Cawein, Irvin S. Cobb, Olive 
Tilford Dargan, Maria Thompson Daviess, 
Hortense Flexner, John Fox, Jr., a Fur- 
man, Abbie Carter Goodloe, Credo Harris, 
Annie Fellows Johnston, Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly, Cleves Kinkead, Will J. Lampton, 
Edwin Carlisle Litsey, George Horace Lori- 
mer, Fannie C. Macaulay (Frances Little), 
Robert McNutt McElroy, Isaac F. Marcosson, 
George Madden Martin, David Morton, Cotton 
Noe, Eliza Calvert Obenchain (Eliza Calvert 
Hall), Laura Spencer Porter, Edwin Carty 
Ranck, Burton Rascoe. Alice Hegan Rice, 
Cale Young Rice, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Harrison Robertson, Emanie Sachs, Ellen 
Churchill Semple, Charles Hanson Towne, 
John Wilson Townsend, William H. Town- 
send, Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, Jennie M. 
Flexner, Bertha Gunterman, Lyne Tunstall, 
Elizabeth Cobb Chapman, Dorothy Scar- 
borough, Stuart Walker. 


New York 


New York (contributed by the New York 
Society Library): J. C. Powys, P. L. Eller- 
be, Mrs. D. T. Farnham, Fulton Oursler, Dr. 
T. S. Stedman, Mrs. Edgar Speyer, Ridgeley 
Torrance, F. Gray Griswold, L. Veiller, Mrs. 
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S. S. Reid, Mrs. M.G.B. Early, Richard Ald- 
rich, Mrs. Arnold Brunner, Edmund Pear- 
son, Frances Warfield, McAlister Coleman, 
Mrs. C. Wyatt, Mrs. N. S. Colby, Mildred 
Adams, Mrs. Reginald de Koven, Col. Theo- 
dore Rossevelt, Gherardi Davis, Rosamund 


Gilder, E. D. Martin, Kermit R 
Esther Singleton, Miss T. Petes ae 
Kemp, Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, Lewis Goi- 


lomb, Katherine Anthony, Willa Cather, Fair- 
fax Downey, M. R. Werner, Mrs. Emanie 
Sachs, Mrs. M. F. Torrance, Mary Van 
Kleeck, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Arnold 
Whitridge, Grove Wilson, Miss D. Mills, Rev. 
Dr. Bowie, Mrs. J.W.T. Pottle, Hildegarde 
Angell, Foster Dulles, Ernestine Evans, H. 
F. Armstrong, K. McGowan, Mrs. Robert S. 
Chapin, John Jay Chapman, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Sr., Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
Miss Dreier, Mrs. Robert de Forest, Mrs. A. 
B. Parsons, Louis Bromfield, Mary Drisler, 
Miss V. Roseboro, Judge William McAdoo, 
Margaret N. Armstrong, Harvey Fisk, Mary 
Antin, Sarah Addington, C. A. Bear, Richard 
Barry, Stephen Bonsal, Ernest Boyd, H. W. 
Bunn, Bruce Barton, Josephine Daskam Ba- 
con, Isabel Boyd, Henry Collins Brown, 
George Rice Carpenter, Rachel Crothers, Roy- 
al Cortissoz, Sarah Comstock, Joseph Col- 
lins, Robert W. Chambers, Willard Connelly, 
Clarence Day, Jr., Phillip R. Dillan, Mabel 
Potter Daggett, E. B. Dewing, Nina L. 
Duryea, ,Horace E. Deming, Theodora Dubois, 
W. W. Ellsworth, Paul Ellerbe, Gilbert 
Emery, Joseph L. French, James L. Ford, 
Charles H. Livermore, Lola La _ Follette, 
Helen Mackay, George Middleton, Brander 
Matthews, L. G. Myers, Anne Hagan, 
Helen Marshall Pratt, Leighton Parks, Frances 
Dana Parsons, Cornelia H. Rathbone, Alfred 
Z. Reed, Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, Frances 
Rumsey, Harrison Rhodes, Charles L. Slat- 
tery, Ellery Sedgewick, Wellis Steele, Austin 
Strong, Rachel C. Schauffler, Gino C. Sper- 
anza, Leonora Speyer, Norman Thomas, John 
Hall Wheelock, Marion Wilcox, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, James Grant Wilson, Arthur Warren, 
Mabel H. Farnham, W. H. Fauley, Hamlin 
Garland, Jeannette Gibbs, Hamilton Gibbs, 
Percy Stickney Grant, Garet Garrett, George 
S. Hellman, Henry Holt, Fannie Hurst, 
Josephine Humphry, Teresa Helburn, E. 
Trowbridge Hall, George Leland Hunter, 
Paxton Hibben, Marguerite Harrison, Isabel 
Hapgood, Martha Brooks Hutchinson, Franklin 
Chase Hoyt, Elizabeth Irwin, Emily B. 
Knipe, Ethel M. Kelley, George Kennan, 
Francis Kellor, Mary Alice Kimball, Austin 
B. Keep, Katharine Leckie, Henry Lanier, 
Jeannette Lee, Susanne La Follette, David 
Loth, Hughes Mearns, Hopper S. Mott, Doro- 
thy Mills, Albert Jay Nock, Kate Parsons, 
Charles E. Pellew, Lulu Hunt Peters, James 
H. Robinson, Amelie Rives, Nicholas Roose- 
velt, Marice Rutledge, Harriet Sampson, Wil- 
liam Milligan Sloane, Henry L. Sedgwick, 
Samuel Strauss, Robert H. Schauffler, Karl 
Schmidt, Dorothy Scarborough, W. P. Trent, 
Carl Van Doren, Elinor Wylie, Frederick 
Whitridge, Katharine Wright. 





Dilly Tante Observes 


LTHO I know little about the life of 

Rev. Alphonsus Joseph-Mary Aug- 
ustus Montague Summers, I do not 
hesitate to place him among the most 
fascinating ,persons of our time,—that is 
to say, if a man whose recreations, in 
his own words, are “travel; staying in 
unknown monasteries and villages in 
Italy ; pilgrimages to famous shrines ; the 
investigation of occult phenomena ; ghost 
stories; talking to intelligent dogs, that 
is, all dogs; research in hagiology, litur- 
gies, mysticism, the older English drama ; 
late Latin literature,” can be considered 
of our time at all. He was born in 1880 
(in England, I presume) and attended 
Oxford University. Much of his life 
has been spent abroad, particularly in 
Italy. In 1919 he founded The Phoenix, 
a Society for the Production of Old 
Plays, and he has superintended the pro- 
duction of something like a score of 
plays, as well as of a complete Congreve 
cycle, and many revivals, in London. I 
infer that he is Anglo-Catholic in faith 
(intensely so) and that he has served his 
church with passionate devotion, perhaps 
in some obscure English parish. He has 
edited authoritative editions of the bawd- 
iest Restoration dramatists ; been respon- 
sible for Horrid Mysteries and The Nec- 
romancer of the Black Forest; trans- 
lated and edited the astonishing Malleus 
Maleficarum ; written the best History of 
Witchcraft and the first serious studies 
in English of the Vampire. He believes 
in the demons of the earth and air. 
Loathsome old witches, obscene crones, 
with evil locked in their withered 
hearts, sleep under boulders at the 
crossroads till the sun sets and the dusk 
begins to fall, when they creep forth to 
steal supple children and devour their 
flesh. Ghosts walk abroad and trouble 
our dreams. The swart devil schemes 
under the hill. 


In The Vampire, His Kith and Kin 
and The Vampire in Europe, both pub- 
lished here (at $5.00 each) by Dutton, 
Rev. Montague Summers opens for us 
“the darkest pages of the malign super- 
natural,” for “there is no more terrible 
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tradition than that of the Vampire, a 
pariah even among demons,” The Vam- 
pire, despite modern colloquial usage, 
has nothing to do with designing fe- 
males. It is, rather, ‘a dead body which 
continues to live in the grave; which it 
leaves, however, by night, for the pur- 
pose of sucking the biood of the living, 
whereby it is nourished and preserved 
in good condition, instead of becoming 
decomposed like other dead bodies.” A 
human being becomes a Vampire because 
he has led a life of extreme immorality 
and gross wickedness; or because he has 
been buried with mutilated rites; or be- 
cause he died under the ban of the 
church (i.e., excommunicated); or be- 
cause he committed suicide. The Vam- 
pires lie plump and well fed in their 
coffins, their skin fresh and ruddy, their 
nails grown long and crooked, their 
mouths slobbering with blood from their 
frequent repasts. A hungry Vampire pre- 
sents a different, but no less terrible as- 
pect. Summers describes one as “gaunt 
and lean with a hideous countenance and 
eyes wherein are glinting the red fire 
of perdition. When, however, he has 
satiated his lust for warm human blood 
his body becomes horribly puffed and 
bloated, as tho he were some great leech 
gorged and replete to bursting. Cold as 
ice, or it may be fevered and burning 
as a hot coal, the skin is deathly pale, 
but the lips are very full and rich, blub 
and red; the teeth white and gleaming, 
and the canine teeth wherewith he bites 
deep into the neck of his prey to suck 
thence the vital streams which reanimate 
his body and invigorate all his forces 
appear notably sharp and_ pointed. 
Often his mouth curls back in a vulpine 
snarl which bares these fangs.” 


The most common method of dispos- 
ing of a Vampire, once he has_ been 
traced to his sepulchral lair, is to drive a 
wooden stake thru his heart. The Vam- 
pire will utter the most terrible shrieks, 
blood will gush from him in enormous 
quantities, he will convulse his limbs and 
thresh the air with quivering hands. 
Then he will be still. The curse of his 
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mysterious existence will have come to 
an end. Like as not, he will crumble 
immediately into dust. Burning the 
body is also supremely effective. 


Summers traces the history of the 
Vampire back to prehistorical times, 
when the belief in the Vampire’s exist- 
ence entered into the tribal and domes- 
tic customs, more especially the funeral 
rites, of the primitive tribes. His stories 
of Vampires extend down to this very 
day and age, tho the recent appearances 
of Vampires seem to have been neither 
frequent nor particularly convincing. 
“One thing is plain:—” asserts the au- 
thor, “not that they do not occur (nowa- 
days) but that they are carefully hushed 
up and stifled.” He firmly maintains 
that ‘a large number of cases of vam- 
pirism must be accounted certain,” altho 
he grants that “to the feather-fool and 
lobcock, the pseudo-scientist and materi- 
alist, these deeper and obscurer things 
must, of course, appear a grandam’s 
tale.” 


Modern cases of vampirism have 
usually been somewhat outside the pale 
of the classic definition. For example, 
Fritz Haarmann, called the “Hanover 
Vampire,” who was executed in Han- 
over, Germany, on April 16, 1925, for 
at least 24 and possibly 50 murders, 
was really nothing more than a cannibal- 
istically inclined degenerate, who bit his 
young victims to death and then, being 
a butcher, sold the flesh for human con- 
sumption in his shop. This horrendous 
association between murderer and butch- 
er was largely anticipated, around 1850, 
by Thomas Preskett Prest’s immortal 
“shocker,” Sweeney Todd, the Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street. Sweeney Todd’s 
victims fell thru a revolving trap-door 
into his cellar. After the bodies had 
been stripped and rifled, they were hand- 
ed over to Mrs. Lovett, who kept a 
very popular pie-shop next door. It 
will be remembered that when the demon 
barber failed temporarily to dispatch 
enough customers to satisfy Mrs. 
Lovett’s demands, so that mutton was 
actually used in the pies, complaints 
were made to the lady that the quality of 
her pies had deteriorated, the meat hav- 
ing lost its usual succulence and flavor. 
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I was pleased to discover again, in 
The Vampire in Europe, my old favor- 
ite, the “true” account of the Vampire 
of Croglin Grange, as it was first told 
in Augustus Hare’s Story of My Life. 
There is no better Vampire story than 
this one, and I wish I had space to re- 
late the whole thrilling tale of the young 
English woman—her name is not given 
—who woke from her sleep one night 
to hear “scratch, scratch, scratch upon 
the window, and saw a hideous brown 
face with flaming eyes glaring in at her.” 
The scratching ceased, and a kind of 
pecking sound took its place. The pane 
of glass fell into the room. “Then a 
long bony finger of the creature came 
in and turned the handle of the window, 
and the window opened, and the crea- 
ture came in; and it came across the 
room, and her terror was so great that 
she could not scream, and it came up to 
the bed, and it twisted its long, bony 
fingers into her hair, and it dragged her 
head over the side of the bed, and—it 
bit her violently in the throat.” But 
you must read the rest of the story your- 
self. 


Does it seem strange to you that Rev. 
Montague Summers, a man of God, 
should be so interested in these manifes- 
tations of evil? It is not strange at all. 
The consciousness of evil is a sign of 
moral sensitiveness. Arthur Machen 
has said that “Sorcery and sanctity are 
the only realities. Each is an ecstasy, 
a withdrawal from the common life. . . 
Most of us are just indifferent, mixed- 
up creatures; we muddle thru the world 
without realizing the meaning and the 
inner sense of things, and consequently 
our wickedness and our goodness are 
alike second-rate unimportant. oS 
There is a genius for evil as well as for 
good, and the saint and the diabolist 
meet on common ground at an obscure 
crossroad before their ways part. 


The supernatural is one of the funda- 
mental realities of creation. There is 
no poetry without a mysticism of the 
five senses, and there is no wisdom with- 
out a grain of mystery in its heart. 
Blake was not the only poet to speak 
with angels. Spirits have always 
thronged round the heads of poets and 
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saints. In November, 1611, John Donne 
bade goodbye to his wife (who was 
pregnant) and seven children, and de- 
parted for France with Sir Robert 
Drury. One day, several months later, 
when Sir Robert called on Donne in 
Paris, he found the poet in a state of 
distraction. “I have seen a dreadful 
vision since 1 saw you,” cried Donne. 
“T have seen my dear wife pass twice 
by me thru this room, with her hair 
hanging about her shoulders, and a dead 
child in her arms: this I have seen since 
I saw you.” Twelve days later a mes- 
senger returned from London with the 
news that he had ‘found Mrs. Donne 
very sad and sick in her bed; and that, 
after a long and dangerous labor, she 
had been delivered of a dead child.’ 
The day of the vision and of this tragic 
event coincided. 


Shelley’s life, of course, was disas- 
trously starred with strange adventures 
of the spirit. A slight but revealing 
anecdote tells of the night when Byron 
was reading Coleridge’s ‘“Christabel,” 
then unpublished, to a party of friends. 
Suddenly Shelley started up and ran 
from the room. He was discovered 
leaning against a mantelpiece “with cold 
drops of perspiration trickling down his 


face.” After he had sufficiently recov- 
ered he explained that his terror was 
due to a horrible image that had seized 
his mind: he had seen the breasts of the 
mysterious lady in “Christabel,” and the 
breasts had eyes! 


Trelawny tells of even more unusual 
behavior on the part of Shelley. This 
was in Italy, shortly before his death. 
In the middle of the night, all the in- 
mates of the house were alarmed by a 
violent shriek. Rushing from their 
rooms, they found Shelley in the dining 
room with a candle in his hand. He 
was leaning against the wall; his eyes 
were open; but he was evidently uncon- 
scious of everything about him. “Are 
you satisfied?” he asked in a disturbing 
tone of voice, seemingly addressed to no 
one. When he awoke from his trance, 
under the eyes of the rest of the house- 
hold, he said, “I have followed from 
my room the embodied or shadowy im- 
age of myself.” Then he added, as if to 
answer the question in their minds: “It 
said, ‘Shelley, are you satisfied?’ ” 


I should be happy to receive from 
readers of the BULLETIN accounts of 
any experiences they may have had 
with the supernatural. Next month | 
shall have more to say on this subject. 





Misleading Titles 


Tue titles of books are often misleading, 
and careless cataloguers as well as ignorant 
buyers frequently amuse book-sellers by their 
mistakes. 


Ruskin’s Queen’s Gardens has over and over 
again been brought by gardeners and returned 
in disgust when they have found that it con- 
tains improving essays. Ruskin offended 
more seriously than he knew with his titles. 


Jewellers have asked for The Stones of 
Venice, farmers for Notes on the Construction 
of Sheepfolds, adventure-loving boys for The 
Queen of the Air, and naturalists for The 
Eagle’s Nest. . 


A bookbuyer recently entered a Liverpool 
shop and asked for a copy of Herrick. An 
assistant brought Eric, or Little by Little, and, 
on being told that the would-be customer had 
asked for Herrick, spelt with an H, he asked, 
“Who wrote it?” 


Thomas Jay Hudson’s book, Psychic Phen- 
omena, has been knowa as Psyche and Desde- 
mona, and even as Fly Sick Pneumonia. 


When Maria Edgeworth published a collec- 
tion of amusing Irish sayings and called the 
book Jrish Bulls, she little thought that a 
Yorkshire agricultural society would ever in- 
struct its secretary to buy a copy for the use 
of members. 


Neither did Thomas Hardy imagine that his 
book would be asked for as Tess of the 
Dardanelles. 


In a library of Scotland, Chambers’ 
Domestic Annals of Scotland was printed as 
Domestic Animals of Scotland, but fortunately 
was not classed as natural history—C. H. 
Lea, in Publishers’ Circular. 
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S we announced in the last issue of 

the WiLtson BULLETIN, our count 
of “hidden titles” in A Book Travelogue, 
by Louise S. Partenhemer, in the Decem- 
ber Butwetin, is 310, not counting 
duplicate titles. Most of the estimates 
submitted by readers of the BULLETIN 
were far below this count, altho there 
were a few librarians with eagle eyes 
who found more titles than the composite 
fine-toothed intelligence of the editorial 
staff was able to comb out of the article. 
Here are the winners of the contest, 
whose estimates most closely approxi- 
mated our own: 


Anna Elsbree, Cornell Library Associa- 


tiom, Ithaca, NOW ROUGE seas se ccscces 311 
Mildred F. Davis, Eastern High School 
Library, Lansing, Michigan .......... 305 
Alice C. Graham, Albany College, Albany, 
QCOMIR « occccaatbineesbinecs mi tentes is 266 
Alice B. Clapp, Carnegie Public Library, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan .......... 261 
Edith Allen Phelps, Public Library, Paso 
RR, NONE. i. i ceded ncdisndence 362 
Anna W. Bielenberg, Wm. K. Kohrs 


Memorial Library, Deer Lodge, Montana 245 
Dorothy Wightman, Tompkins County 

Library, Ithaca, New York ............ 378 
High School Library, Pontiac, Michigan 236 
Mary S. Crandall, Richards Library, 


Warrensburgh, New York ............ 235 
Ruth Barber Schwingel, Woodward Me- 
morial Library, Le Roy, New York .... 222 


The above ten, then, as winners of the 
“hidden titles” contest are entitled to 
receive copies of either ‘The Toasters’ 
Handbook or of More Toasts. So, 
Misses Elsbree, Davis, Graham, Clapp, 
etc., please let us know your preference. 


The May issue of the Witson BULLE- 
TIN will be a “School Libraries Number.” 
We extend an invitation to all school 
librarians who read the BULLETIN to 
submit now any articles, lists, sugges- 
tions, items, photographs, that would be 
suitable for publication in the special 
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number. The WiLson BULLETIN, as the 
publication of a cooperative institution, 
aims to secure the cooperation of every 
librarian in its modest endeavor to be 
helpful (or as our librarian friends are 
wont to say, “worthwhile”) and interest- 
ing (“we read it from cover to cover’’). 


A little bird tells us that there has been 
much anguish, unprecedented wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, among librarians 
over the “Authors” contest in the Janu- 
ary Butietin. Dilly Tante selected the 
photographs from the hoard of those 
he has collected for Living Authors, A 
Book of Biographies, (ready next month, 
we all hope). He said it would be no 
easy contest, and it surely wasn’t. As 
we go to press, not a single perfect 
answer has arrived (tho there are still 
two weeks to go before the closing date). 
“You have made the contest so exasper- 
atingly difficult that I have decided to 
waste no more time with it,” writes the 
very first librarian to submit his list of 
identifications—with seven errors out of 
twenty-two! “I send it with utter con- 
tempt as to outcome,” he adds defiantly. 
“Moreover, I resolve here and now never 
again to enter upon author contests.” 
Tut, tut, sir! Be calm, sir! Is such 
vexation of spirit becoming to the dignity 
of your profession? The contest, really, 
was not so “exasperating” as it might 
have been. Dilly Tante asseverates that 
he could select a batch of twenty-two 
photographs from his collection which 
would be so unfamiliar to our eyes, 
despite the merits of the authors, that it 
would take a clairvoyant to identify 
more than two or three of that number. 


This is the correct list of identifications 
for the January “Authors” contest : 
Stephen Vincent Benét 
Robinson Jeffers 
Meredith Nicholson 
Theodore Dreiser 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Rabindranath Tagore 
May Sinclair 
John Drinkwater 
Lola Ridge 


OND tye 
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10. Thornton Wilder 
11. Arnold Zweig 

12. Carl Van Doren 
13. Allen Tate 

14. A. E. Housman 

15. Sylvia Townsend Warner 
16. Franz Werfel 

17. Hilaire Belloc 

18. Isaac Babel 

19. Walter De La Mare 
20. Rose Macaulay 

21. Romain Rolland 
22. David Garnett 


The names of the five winners of the 
January “Authors” contest will be an- 
nounced next month in the WIrLson 
Buttetin. They will receive auto- 
graphed copies of Living Authors on 
publication. 


Now that we’re on the subject of con- 
tests, may we refer our more sober and 
serious readers to the prize Poster, Essay, 
and Picture contests (three of them!) 
announced on page 383 of this issue 
of the BuLLETIN? Our ambition, in case 
you're interested in ambitions, is to con- 
duct as many prize contests simultane- 
ously as there are readers of the WILSoNn 
Buttetin. That will be something like 
30,000 contests running all at once, with 
a prize for everybody. In the end, with 
our brain whipped to fury by the com- 
petitive instinct, we shall announce a 
Grand Cumulated Prize Contest, combin- 
ing all the 30,000 little contests, and for 
the first prize we'll offer to give away the 
nice new building of the H. W. Wilson 
Company— intact, with that landmark of 
the Bronx, the Wilson Lighthouse on the 
roof! The stockholders of The H. W. 
Wilson Company will then rush to New 
York by airplane, train, and steamer 
from all parts of the globe. A special 
meeting will be called behind locked 
doors. And the next day the editor of 
the Witson BULLETIN will be sent to 
Bellevue for observation. Sic transit 


Colonel T. E. Lawrence, whose heroic 
exploits in Arabia have provided much 
exciting copy both for himself and others, 
is said to be working on a translation of 
Homer’s Odyssey into English verse. 
Before the war Colonel Lawrence was 


known 
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at Oxford as a fine classical 
scholar. The translation will first be 
published in a private edition designed 
by Bruce Rogers, the celebrated Ameri- 
can typographer now living in London. 
Colonel Lawrence may discover that it is 
more difficult to be a poet than a hero. 
The World War proved that. 


Among the “reasons for not buying 
books” unearthed by an investigation of 
rural families reported in the Michigan 
Education Journal are the following: 

We have a book. 

I can answer all the children’s ques- 
tions myself. 

Leave the teacher learn the kids. 

We ain’t never had no books, but we 
git along. 

I heard of a book agent once that 
was crooked. 


“A Buffalo physician,” begins an edi- 
torial in the New York Sun, “wrote to 
the Grosvenor Library in that city last 
June to complain that he had been dis- 
turbed by the click-click-click of heels on 
the library floors. The research that was 
set in motion by that letter is disclosed 
in the December issue of the Grosvenor 
Library Bulletin. 


“The librarian first made a local census 
of heels. The count was: Leather heels, 
fifteen pairs, of which only two pairs 
were high; rubber heels, sixteen pairs. 
Only three pairs of leather heels were 
found in the reference department, where 
the doctor’s feelings were harrowed. 

Next Dr. Shearer made a study of the 
literature on the subject of heels and in 
Dr. Wyer’s book on reference work 
found a paragraph of great appositeness : 

To the reference librarian ‘noiseless’ seems 
almost the chief desideratum. Any librarian 
condemned to live with marble, stone, concrete, 
wood or tile floors, which, besides being noisy, 
are hard on the feet, is justified in strongly 
recommending, or in certain rooms even in- 
sisting, that rubber heels be worn by the staff 
even at library expense. 


Dr. Wyer seemed to be a good witness 
for the complaining physician. But Dr. 
Shearer carried his research further; he 
wrote to a number of other libraries. It 
it painful to report that some of those 
who received his letter took occasion to 
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answer it jocosely. The Syracuse libra- 
rian, in fact, went so far as to end his 
letter with the cryptic advice, ‘Keep out 
of the sun.” A Minnesota librarian, 
working in a land that had been two 
months without rain, felt mean enough 
to do anything short of inaugurating a 
program of dress reform. The librarian 
at Trenton announced his preference for 
rubber heels, but admitted that most of 
his staff, ‘still young and hopeful’ wore 
French heels, and what was he to do 
about it?” 

Our own solution of this urgent prob- 
lem is, first, to poison the physician ; and, 
second, if the poison doesn’t work, to 
have the library staff attend to their 
duties in their bare feet. That last would 
be rather nice and informal, we think. 


A masterly example of English as she 
is spoke comes to hand from the editor 
of The South American, a magazine pub- 
lished in Porto Alegre, Brazil. Com- 
mence : 


Dear Sir 

Certainly, you have received some copies, 
with, regularity, if not please to notify me and 
I will post one more. 

Now, the purpose of rising its circulation 
to a size worth the service let me emphasize 
the programme: 

— giving the inmost glimpses to display the 
inhabitants feelings and opinions in business 
and literature, fighting for free-thinking, free- 
press, tolerance, free and secret mailing and 
postal business and cablegraphing, free trade 
and banking, the introduction of progress 
from the white, yellow, red and black civilisa- 
tion and discovery, to increase touring, help- 
ing to destroy the jingoism and the prejudices 
from either side that impeach to link the 
continent to the World. 

I announce yet the next edition of my inter- 
national yearbook IBIS combining these feat- 
ures with the already advertised when of the 
endeavour for publication of the so-called 
quarterly review, contribution, photos, and 
advertisements are wellcome. 

Previous I thank the return by registered 
mail of the under form due filled accompanied 
by the check payable here. 

Yours faithfully, etc. 


Miss Irene Wilde of Los Angeles, 
California, sends us the following verses : 


ETIQUETTE 
(A child’s soliloquy) 


I go to the library 
And sit and sit and sit 

And view the books in tidy rows 
And seldom read a bit. 
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It’s really very nice, indeed, 
To stare and stare and stare— 
Since their backs are turned, you see, 
The books don’t care. 


We have also received from Miss 
Winifred F. Ticer of the Public Library 
of Warren, Ohio, a “first edition” of her 
little printed folder of Library Rhymes 
(‘Waiting eagerly to be read. They ran 
round and round in my head: So here 
they are.”) The poems are pleasantly 
illustrated. Here’s one called “My 
Library Book.” 


Our Public Library is an enchanting place, 
Where boys and girls can browse around 
With miles of smiles on every face, 
For smiles can talk without a sound. 


Oh, every morn I wake with delight 
For on a table by my bed 

My library book has spent the night 
Waiting patiently to be read. 


If ever I so naughty should be, 

That my parents have to punish me, 
I'd rather part with my rod and hooks 
Than be forbidden library books. 


Little, Brown & Company announce 
the May Day publication of a book 
entitled Fiddlers’ Green, by Albert R. 
Wetjen. In consulting the dictionary for 
an explanation of the title, the publishers 
report that they had occasion to rejoice 
over the spectacle of a lexicon (Web- 
ster’s) actually indulging in a poetic 
definition, i.e.: ‘Fiddlers’ Green—the 
humorously imagined Elysian fields of 
sailors, where credit is perpetually good, 
and where there is always a lass, a glass 
and a song.” The dictionary’s grammar, 
incidentally, is not so good as its defini- 
tion in this particular case. 


Returning from an expedition into the 
Soviet Union in search of books, Ray 
Long of the Cosmopolitan Book Corpor- 
ation announces the forthcoming publica- 
tion of three modern Russian novels in 
English translation: The Volga Flows 
into the Caspian, by Boris Pilnyak, who 
is frequently called the most important 
author in Russia today—his real name is 
Vogau, he won fame with his novel The 
Naked Year (1920), over a million copies 
of his books have been sold in Russia— ; 
The Great Schemer, by Ilya Ilf and Eu- 
gene Petrov; and an untitled manuscript 
by Valentine Kataev, author of The 
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Embezzlers. Publishers’ Weekly reports 
that “Russian authors, like all other pro- 
fessional and laboring groups, are organ- 
ized into unions. Mhe one publishing 
house in Russia is the State, to which go 
most of the royalties. Books are sold in 
bookstores controlled by the State. Some 
novels sell for as much as $3.” 


The passing of Kin Hubbard on De- 
cember 26, 1930, at the age of 62, 
deprives us of that famous cartoon char- 
acter known as “Abe Martin.” Begin- 
ning in the Indianapolis News in 1904, 
the daily cartoon with Abe Martin’s 
pungent philosophy has been widely syn- 
dicated tor twenty-six years, a volume 
of selected epigrams and sketches appear- 
ing once a year. 

Frank McKinney Hubbard was born 
in Bellefontaine, Ohio, in 1868, the son 
of a newspaper editor. As a youth Kin 
wanted to be an actor. Indeed, his first 
job was in the local opera house and it 
was in Bellefontaine that he was getting 
a reputation for local talent minstrel 
shows staged by himself, when he was 
offered a job on the Jndianapolis News 
as political cartoonist. His first carica- 
tures were of the Republican nominees, 
Blaine and Logan, done on wood blocks 
for his father’s paper, the Examiner. 
Between 1884 and 1891 when he came 
to the News in Indianapolis, Kin worked 
variously on his father’s paper, in the 
post-office where his father was also 
postmaster, and as a producer of home 
talent black-face shows. 

“Abe Martin” was created in 1904 
after a political campaign when Kin 
found he had a great deal of caricature 
material left over. Since that time, the 
fictitious Brown County, Indiana, char- 
acter and his homely aphorisms have 
appeared daily. His recent books are, 
Hoss Sense and Nonsense, Abe Martin's 
Barbed Wire, and Abe Martin’s Town 
Pump. His last book, published in 1930, 
was Abe Martin’s Broadcast. 

Kin Hubbard lived in Indianapolis. 
He was married and had two grown 
children. 


Another unexpected death in the liter- 
ary world was that of Mrs. L. Adams 
Beck, better known as E. Barrington, in 
Kyoto, Japan, on January 3. Mrs. Beck 
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was deeply interested in Oriental mystic- 
ism, transcendentalism, reincarnation, 
vegetarianism, and in the Yogi doctrines. 
She was the daughter of late Admiral-of- 
the-Fleet Sir Fairfax Moresby and wrote 
a few books under the name of L. Mores- 
by. She is reported to have completed 
before her death a novel based on the 
history of her distinguished family. A 
biographical sketch of Mrs. Beck ap- 
peared in the Witson BuLtetin for 
November, 1930. 


At a lecture in London Mr. A.S.E. 
Ackerman, described by Publishers’ Cir- 
cular as “the well known consulting engi- 
neer and author of those too well known 
books Popular Fallacies and Scientific 
Paradoxes,” exploded several common 
misconceptions, including: 

1. That a thaw bursts water pipes. 

2. That the sun shining on a fire 
puts it out. 

3. That a cat can see in the dark. 

4. That cats suck breath from 
sleeping children. 


“No. 4 was effectively scotched,” reads 
the report “by an anecdote of a young 
lady who, wishing to keep a moth alive, 
gave it cloth for its meals.” 

Mr. Ackerman concluded his lecture 
by proving not only that Shakespeare did 
not write the plays accredited to him, but 
also that it was George Bernard Shaw 
who should be credited with their au- 
thorship. This was demonstrated on the 
blackboard by writing the names of these 
eleven plays in order: 

Mac Beth. 

Oth Ello. 

Comedy of Er Rors. 
Merchant of Ve Nice. 
Coriol Anus. 
Midsummer Night’s D Ream. 
Merry Wives of Win Dsor. 
Measure for Mea Sure. 
Much Ado About Not Hing. 
Anthony and Cleop Atra. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 


Reading the fourth letter from the end 
of each title down the list, see how the 
name of Bernard Shaw appears! Eureka! 


The Library Log, the entertaining staff 
new bulletin of the Cleveland Public 
Library, is always a welcome visitor to 
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our desk. Funny things really do seem 
to happen in the Cleveland library sys- 
tem. For example: 

Question in library test: ‘How is fic- 
tion arranged in a library?” 

Answer: “Very well.” 


We also like what the little girl said to 
the librarian: “I need a new card, my 
other one is inspired.” 


In announcing a compendious collec- 
tion of Boners, the Viking Press presents 
a few samples of answers to examination 
questions, gathered by school teachers 
here and in England, and guaranteed to 
be authentic. 


A few choice specimens follow : “Louis 
XVI was gelatined.” “A grasshopper 
has three sets of wings—anterior, poster- 
ior and bacteria.” “Average is some- 
thing that hens lay eggs on.” 

“The climate of Bombay is such that 
its inhabitants have to live elsewhere.” 
“Elizabeth was known as the Virgin 
Queen. As a queen she was a success.” 


“Who Reads Thomas Hardy?” asks 
Charles H. Compton in the Journal of 
Adult Education for January. His 
article introduces us to 700 recent 
readers of Hardy as they appear in the 
records of the St. Louis Public Library. 
The names of 91 stenographers, 25 book- 
keepers, 6 auto salesmen, 96 salesmen 
and saleswomen, 6 advertising men, are 
included in the list. Mr. Compton wrote 
to a selected number of the Hardy 
readers in order to find out why they 
read him. We were amused by one 
stenographer’s reply: 

“For some years, every time I went 
to the library I’d pause before Hardy, 
take up Tess and glance thru it, then 
decide to take it out next time. Blanche 
Sweet’s playing Tess in pictures fanned 
my interest again, tho I somehow missed 
the production. . .” 


It’s just as well she missed the picture, 
because, if our memory doesn’t fail us, 
it was Tess of the Storm Country that 
she would have seen, instead of Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles. Grace Miller White, 
author of such immortal masterpieces as 
The Great Express Robbery, Fast Life in 
New York, Deserted at the Altar, Driven 
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from Home, Nellie the Beautiful Cloak 
Model, Since Nellie Went Away, and 
Why Women Sin, was responsible for 
the storm country Tess. 


_ One of the most interesting personali- 
ties of the modern world is Annie 
Besant, militant fighter in a score of 
causes, proclaimer of Krishnamurti as 
the new Messiah, erstwhile President of 
the Indian Nationalist Congress, and 
pioneer fighter in the birth control move- 
ment. At 84 Annie Besant is today still 
alive, dividing her time between England 
and India. The story of her life is now 
told in The Passionate Pilgrim (ghastly 
title!), by Gertrude Marvin Williams, 
author of Understanding India. 

Married at 20 to an orthodox Anglican 
clergyman, Annie Besant soon revolted 
against the restraints of her age and her 
sex, left her husband and joined Charles 
Bradlaugh, the famous apostle of Athe- 
ism. For ten years she led the cause for 
Freethought with him in England. One 
of the most colorful episodes of her 
career was the birth control pamphlet 
which she and Bradlaugh published. 
They were tried and convicted. They 
appealed, won their case and sold 185,000 
copies of the book in three years. 

Annie Besant joined the Socialists, led 
the first successful strike among women 
workers in England, and commandeered 
George Bernard Shaw to collect money 
for her to give to the embattled strikers. 
Under the tutelage of Dr. Edward Avel- 
ing, Karl Marx’s son-in-law, she became 
a lecturer on science. She wrote count- 
less books and pamphlets ranging in sub- 
ject matter frorn birth control to a 
history of the French Revolution and a 
treatise on Afghanistan. She founded 
the Central Hindu College at Benares. 

At 45 she took up Theosophy and was 
soon the world leader of the Theosophi- 
cal movement. At 60 she owned one of 
the first automobiles in India and learned 
to drive it herself. At 70 she, an English 
woman of Irish ancestry, was elected 
President of the Indian Nationalist Con- 
gress. At eighty she made an airplane 
tour of Europe, visiting thirteen coun- 
tries, and delivering 56 lectures in 21 
days. 





The Editor’s Mail 


Dilly Tante on Hopkins, Etc. 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


To the Editor of The Wilson Bulletin: 


It was refreshing to read Dilly Tante’s 
understanding discussion of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins in the December But- 
LETIN. In sharp contrast to the peevish 
remarks in the Library Review (No. 15, 
Autumn 1930 “Books and Bookmen,” 
p. 392), your contributor writes delight- 
fully of his subject. 

Please continue the subject, “The 
Librarian Looks at Magazines,” in the 
interest of standardization. Library 
workers would be willing to raise a fund 
if need be to help educate publishers in 
this and a few other matters. 

May I call attention to a worth while 
book which is not apt to come to the 
notice of librarians generally? The 
Mariale, St. Francis Seminary yearbook 
for 1930 (St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, 
Pa.) contains some 250 biographical 
notes and literary estimates of Catholic 
authors in modern literature, 1880-1930. 
Three dollars is a modest amount for the 
finely printed and illustrated book. 

Henry H. Reenert, S.J., 


Librarian 


Dilly Tante on Best Sellers 


Hamilton College Library 
Clinton, N. Y. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


In your very excellent Wilson Bulletin 
for October I find a few paragraphs on 
page 137-8 which seem to me of unusual 
importance. Thousands of people in the 
country who do not read the Bulletin 
should have the opportunity of seeing 
Dilly Tante’s comments on best sellers 
and popular opinion of literary values. 
I wish that you would print as a small 
folder, in very attractive style, so much 
of the article as goes thru the quotation 
from Stephen Hudson on page 138; 
slight modification of the opening para- 
graph might be desirable. The leaflet 
should be on the desk of public and 
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college libraries everywhere for general 
distribution. 

If you do not care to prepare such a 
folder, would you permit us to reproduce 
the “observations” for our use here. 

Permit me to add that the Bulletin, as 
everybody knows, has become indispen- 
sable. It gratifies me to know of its wide 
appreciation. 

J. D. Issotson 


Librarian 


Northwestern University Library 
Evanston, Illinois 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


By a strange coincidence, while I was 
reading Dilly Tante’s “observations” on 
page 137 of the October number, soon 
after it had reached my desk, a student 
who is doing “honors reading” came up 
to withdraw the very book which Dilly 
Tante termed a mere trifle, Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus. Obeying impulse, | 
handed him the BuLLETIN with the sug- 
gestion that he might care to read that 
paragraph. After reading it thru twice 
he laid it down with thanks and the re- 
mark, “Good stuff!” Thanks for Dilly 
Tante’s timely “observations” both in 
this and in past numbers of the BuLLe- 
TIN. 

ELEANOR F. Lewis 
Reference Librarian 


[The presses of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany are so overloaded already that it doesn’t 
seem likely that we can act on Mr. Ibbotson’s 
kindly suggestion of reprinting Dilly Tante’s 
comments on best sellers. We are happy to 
give him permission to do so himself, how- 
ever. Dilly Tante asks us to thank the writers 
of both these pleasant notes for him.]} 


A Magazine Reforms! 


Pan American Magazine 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I read with a great deal of interest 
what Helen A. Cook had to say in the 
December Wutson BULLETIN about 
printing title, date, volume and number 
on the backbone of the Pan American 
Magazine. 
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We have made the changes which you 
suggest, as you will note from the copy 
of the January number which we are 
sending you under separate cover. 


We want to thank you for calling this 
to our attention. Might we make one 
suggestion, however? I rather suspect 
that if you would send a marked copy of 
the December number to each of the 
erring publications they might be glad to 
conform. Otherwise they might not 
suspect that they were in error. It was 
only by accident that I stumbled on the 
particular page where you so delightfully 
took the Pan American Magazime and 
other publications to task. 

HERBERT E. ANGEL 
Assistant Editor 


[Ever so many thanks for your ready com- 
pliance with Mrs. Cook’s suggestions. Libra- 
rians will appreciate this, we know. We have 
acted on your suggestion and sent marked 
copies of the December BULLETIN to all the 
magazines mentioned as culprits in Mrs. 
Cook’s article. Librarians can be of material 
assistance in instituting the reforms proposed 
by writing to the editors of the errant periodi- 
cals (see the December, 1930, number of the 
BULLETIN, page 261) and seconding the motion 
for uniformity. ] 


We Do Protest 


Annie Halenbake Ross Library 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


As to complaints and suggestions from 
readers and librarians about magazines 
and binding et al I enclose a copy of 
a letter written to the American City: 





“Gentlemen :- 

“Our volumes of the American City have 
just been returned from the binders. Each 
one (6 months) weighs so much that it is an 
— to lift it for consultation from the 
shelf. 

“As the binders have orders to bind in all 
consecutively numbered pages each advertising 
page has been included. Hence these tears. 
Counting, for example, the pages carrying only 
advertisements on either side, no runovers, I 
find 48 for one month alone. Six months 
means 288 pages at least. A notable part of 
the volume. 

“Could you not use a differing numeral- 
Roman figures or letters—for these pages 
bearing advertisements alone? Your advertis- 
ing index is separate in any count, and if you 
used a consecutive volume paging, instead of 
paging for one month only, it would be an 
added improvement. 


“As you know of course, the American City 
is of such value and is used so constantly in 
reference files of all libraries I am sure cach 
librarian and consultant would be as grateful 
as myself for a return to a volume that could 
be more easily and pleasantly handled.” 

This same condition is found, especial- 
ly that of numbering advertising pages,— 
in other of the heavy technical periodi- 
cals such as Factory and Industrial Man- 
agement for instance. 

A protest from you should be effective, 
and encourage others to follow suit. 


M. E. Crocker 
Librarian 


P.S. And if all magazines would only 
follow the volume and number form of 
the Witson BuL_eTin. This insuperable 
shyness about their volume age! 


Gaelic Literature 


Pembroke Urban District Library 
Public Library, Ballsbridge, Pem- 
broke, Co. Dublin, Ireland 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I have read with great interest W. D. 
O’Cleirigh’s article on “The New Gaelic 
Literature” in your December issue and 
was—how do you Americans put it?— 
terribly burked to discover that the late 
Peadair O’Laoighaire (three mistakes in 
one name!) has translated “ a number 
of Homer’s works” into Gaelic. 

As our library has only a limited stock 
of the works of these important writers I 
should be glad if you could arrange to 
publish even a selective bibliography. It 
would, I am sure, meet with a stirring 
welcome this side of the Atlantic. 


MiIcHAEL O’DoNovAN 
Librarian 


[We're still puzzled over the “three mistakes 
in one name!” As far as we can decipher 
Mr. O’Donovan’s fine handwriting, his spelling 
of the writer’s name in question is identical 
with Mr. O’Cleirigh’s. “O’Laoighaire” is the 
way it looks to us. Perhaps Mr. O’Cleirigh 
of Dublin will explain “a number of Homer’s 
works” to us. (Are there enough works of 
Homer extant to constitute “a number”?) We 
should be happy to publish a selective bibliog- 
raphy of books in Gaelic if one of our friends 
across the sea will prepare it for us. Readers 
of the BuLtettn, incidentally, may be inter- 
ested to hear that the stationery of the Pem- 
broke Urban District Library has its letter- 
head printed in Gaelic. And mighty fine it 
looks too!] 
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We Give Some Advice 
Toledo, Ohio 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I have tried my luck in writeing a story 
and I call it “The Vanishing Black Robe 
Riders.” I have inquired at the library 
here where I should sent it, and they told 
me to send it to you. It is hand wrote 
and every sheet numbered and I wrote 
on one side of the paper. I would appre- 
ciate it very much if you would answer 
me letting me know if you would care to 
have me send it to you. The lady at the 
library told me to write to you first befor 
I sent the story on to you. So | will 
appreciate it very much if you will tell 
me what to do. 

Mrs. R.S. 


[Our advice is: Don’t Write.] 


We Do 


Bay Head Inn 
Sullivan Harbor, Maine 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
Do you suppose W. Somerset Maugh- 
am's new book, Cakes and Ale was 
suggested by these lines from Act II, 
Scene iii, of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night? “Because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale.” 
ARNOLD G. WESTERBERG 


Ghost Writers 


1060 Fifty-first St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


As a research requirement for a uni- 
versity degree in journalism, the writer 
is making a study of ghost writers and 
their methods. Inasmuch as ghost writ- 
ten articles and books are a common 
occurence today, your periodical may 
have published something on it. 

I am anxious to obtain all possible in- 
formation on the subject. If you have 
none available, perhaps you can direct 
me to other sources. 

WituiaM LETWIN 


[We have published nothing on ghost 
writers, tho that would be an interesting sub- 
ject for an article. Can any of our readers 
be of assistance to Mr. Letwin in his search 
for material ?] 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


Oh, Thank You! 


Tulare County Free Library 
Visalia, California 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I am sure that you will be interested 
in the reply of one of the custodians to a 
circular note which was sent out last 
week asking which branches were re- 
ceiving the Witson Bu.tetin. This is 
what she said: I am one of the fortunate 
ones. It is one thing real every month— 
there are so many helpful things in every 
number. The biographies I save and 
make myself useful therewith to high 
school students and study classes. The 
reviews are always of books I need to 
know about. 

You may be interested to know that it 
is one of the magazines that I myself 
always take time to read as soon as it is 
received. 

GRETCHEN FLOWER 
Librarian 


Harrison Public Library, 
Harrison, Idaho. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I want to thank you again for the 
ButteTin. I do appreciate it, and the 
November number was especially worth- 
while. I only wish, as librarian, I had 
more money and more authority to take 
advantage of more of the splendid advice 
and suggestions. I wonder if every 
small librarian does not feel the same. 
That article about dating magazines is 
surely what we all appreciate and have 
wished some one would write. 

Mrs B. R. Murray 


Librarian 


“Miln” Is Correct 


College of Saint Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Can you give us the correct pronun- 
ciation of Milne—Alan Alexander Mil- 
ne? Is it Mil-ne or Miln? We have 
been unable to locate this in any of your 
published lists. 

We would very greatly appreciate this 
information. 

LIttian R. WAGNER 
Librarian 
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Library Leaves 


AN unusual instance of newspaper co- 
operation with a public library in 
presenting news about books not of the 
current season occurred this fall between 
the Newark Public Library and the 
Newark Evening News. Upon the invi- 
tation of the News, the Public Library 
has been conducting a weekly newspaper 
feature devoted to a discussion of certain 
types of books of very general appeal. 

Under the title “Are You Too Busy 
To Read?” the Library has sponsored a 
column on the editorial page of the News 
every Monday evening from March 31st 
to January 5th of this year, a total of 
37 issues. The columns were prepared 
by various members of the library staff, 
as part of their regular duties, under the 
general editorial supervision of Miss 
Catherine Van Dyne. 

Each column was built around one 
topic which was calculated to appeal to 
a person while reading his newspaper, 
and each article was intended to be read 
with the continuous interest that charac- 
terizes the best newspaper features. 
Every story carried, scattered thru it, 
references to from four to eight or ten 
books that might not be called to the 
reader’s attention thru the usual channels 
of current reviews or publisher’s pro- 
motion. Such topics appropriate to 
newspaper discussion as national politics, 
local history, the Gandhi movement, pop- 
ular recent science, current holidays, 
adventurers of history, games and sports, 
books on writing, on Wall Street and the 
stock market, and similar subjects were 
treated. 

Direct response to the series was noted 
by both the paper and the library ; reader 
comment was favorable and the Library 
noted a quickened demand for books 
treated in the “Are You Too Busy To 
Read?” column. Altho the series has 
come to an end for the present, the News 
has invited the Library to continue this 
feature in some form or other in its 


pages. 


Rosa Lila Sasloe, author of The Book 
Shop, A Progressive Book Revue (The 
H. W. Wilson Company), writes from 
the western coast: “While in Los 


Angeles | was fortunate enough to see 
the Doll Convention which their library 
featured for Book Week. It just bears 
out the impression I received of this 
library that it is one of the most pro- 
gressive institutions of its kind in the 
country and reaches out to its readers— 
young and old—as very few libraries do. 
In each department there seemed to be 
such efficiency displayed in many ways 
of helpfulness, suggestive reading lists, 
book arrangements, posting of book 
jackets to attract readers to new publica- 
tions, in bulletin notices, and in news- 
paper clippings of particular interest to 
readers of such department. It was a 
genuine pleasure to do research work in 
such a live institution, with a minimum of 
red tape and a maximum of helpful libra- 
rians, and in such cheerful atmosphere. 
This public library and its work are a 
credit to the City of Los Angeles.” 

In connection with the Doll Conven- 
tion, the Los Angeles Library published 
a “Doll Convention News,” a truly in- 
genious and amusing bit of journalism. 
“Hard Times Passing, Claims Pinocchio 
In Opening Speech,” reads one headline. 


Miss Sasloe, who is on leave of absence 
from the Newark (N.J.) Public Schools, 
where she is a teacher of English, has 
just sailed for the Orient. She is a stu- 
dent of pedagogy and her play, The Book 
Shop, strikes the newest note in creative 
drama in the schools. 


In the St. Paul Public Library, near 
the charging desk in the Circulation 
Department, a poster is displayed that 
extends a rather surprising invitation: 








WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
HELP YOUR LIBRARY 
IN CHARGING BOOKS? 
WRITE YOUR OWN CARD 
NUMBER ON DATE SLIP 
AND BOOK CARD 
WHILE YOU WAIT 
Use Pencils at Desk 
GIVE BOOKS WITH CARD 
IN POCKET TO LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT FOR STAMPING 
DATES 


THANK YOU! 
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The Library Beacon of the St. Paul 
Library explains that “the request for 
help is made primarily to save the time 
of the patrons when there is a waiting 
line at the charging desk. The rapidity 
with which a long line of patrons can 
be served demonstrates the value of the 
help given. The Library appreciates the 
spirit of cooperation which the public 
has shown. 

“Some have expressed concern lest the 
Library was laying off members of its 
staff. Not at all! Every minute saved 
is used to push ahead other work that is 
waiting, such as addressing the postcards 
which notify patrons of books on reserve 
for them, filing and recording circulation, 
getting returned books ready for re-issue 
more quickly, etc. 

“Please note that no one is required to 
“write his own.” The library attendant 
will do this for you if you wish. But 
when you go to a bank you write your 
own deposit slip. Writing your own card 
number is a similar process. Many pro- 
gressive libraries are now using this 
system in various forms.” 


Miss Annie Spencer Cutter, chairman 
of the Committee on books for the 
Lincoln Library, sends us the following 
interesting communication : 

“Since the Wrtson BULLETIN reaches 
so many School and Children’s Libra- 
rians, this final report on the Lincoln 
Library may be of interest to them, if 
you have space to include it. 

“The School and Children’s Librarians 
who helped in the sending of books to 
the Mexican children will be interested 
to know that a collection of over one 
hundred and fifty books were sent last 
fall to the Lincoln Library. This collec- 
tion contained one hundred representa- 
tive children’s books chosen by a com- 
mittee of School and Children’s Libra- 
rians, with an addition of fifty-seven 
charming picture books, which the Chair- 
man, after a visit to Mexico, felt would 
be especially welcome. The books, thru 
the kindness of Miss Helen Martin and 
Miss Ruth Theobald, were all cataloged 
at the Western Reserve Library School 
and each one had in it the Pamela Bianco 
bookplate of the Section for Work witli 
Children. With the catalog was sent 


an accession book. 


“Many of the books were gifts from 
publishers, the rest being purchased thru 
funds given by the School and Children’s 
Librarians Sections and other friends. 

“We have had delightful letters from 
the Head of the Library Division of the 
Ministry of Education, from Senor 
Moises Saenz and Senorita Juana Man- 
rique De Lara who is in charge of the 
Lincoln Library. That library has been 
moved to the building now used as head- 
quarters for the Summer School for 
Foreigners and is having a much wider 
use. The letters speak with much appre- 
ciation of this gift of books and of the 
pleasure which not only the children but 
older people will have in using them.” 


A unique experiment is being tried by 
the Municipal Reference Library of New 
York in an effort to increase and widen 
the interest of City officials and their 
employees in books pertaining to their 
departmental duties and technical prob- 
lems. The Library is holding open 
house for the various municipal depart- 
ments. It does not attempt to invite all 
the City’s civil staff at one time. That 
would be like inviting the entire U.S. 
Army for the size of the City’s civil 
army is exactly the same, 135,000. 
Rather one department is selected by the 
Librarian for special attention. The 
open house is held for fifteen days for 
each department or for two departments 
doing similar work. Every space avail- 
able in the Library for book display is 
utilized for special exhibits of books, 
which discuss problems peculiar to that 
group. Reports, surveys, and research 
studies made by other cities and by spe- 
cialists in their particular field, books 
dealing with departmental organization 
or with technical problems make readily 
evident the extensive book resources 
available. 

For the open house to the Board of 
Water Supply and the Department of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity in 
January, there was, in addition to the 
book displays covering the special fields 
of these departments, a photographic 
exhibit showing more than forty views 
of construction progress on the new 
aquaduct being built by the Board of 
Water Supply for New York City. The 
results so far, seem to indicate that the 
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time and effort spent on these open house 
affairs, besides adding to the member- 
ship of the Library are bringing requests 
to recommend books for private purchase 
or for Departmental use. One important 
official who was about to inaugurate a 
major city project asked to see all the 
best books and magazines, both American 
and foreign, which dealt with sewage 
disposal. These were sent to him. He 
then selected and purchased a consider- 
able number of books represented in the 
collection sent him. Next to the privilege 
of increasing the use of its book re- 
sources, the Municipal Reference Library 
appreciates its opportunity and uses it to 
create and stimulate the desire for well- 
selected books for the private book-shelf. 


El Libro; revista trimestral de biblig- 
rafia (New York, 299 Madison Avenue, 
G. Arbaiza, editor, v. 1, no. 1, October 
1930) is a serious attempt to fill a long- 
existing want. To say that The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly is its prototype in size 
and makeup describes it to the book 
world. It has brief literary articles, 
notes of interest to book sellers, etc., and 
a list of recent publications of value to 
Spanish-speaking countries, particularly 
those south of us, giving size, place, pub- 
lisher, price, and short descriptive notes. 

A list of current Spanish publications 
which is promised for succeeding num- 
bers will greatly add to its value in the 
States, as heretofore, Norteamericanos 
have been obliged to rely chiefly on indi- 
vidual publishers’ catalogues. 

A criticism from a librarian’s stand- 
point might be that a catalog is more 
easily checked if the books are arranged 
alphabetically under author rather than 
title, although the briefest authors’ index, 
comparable to the Title Index of The 
Publishers’ Weekly would render even 
this criticism null and void. 


Section 5 of the Preliminary edition of 
the List of Serial Publications of For- 
eign Governments has been completed. 
The last sections will be issued soon. 
Work on the Final edition, which will 
incorporate a record of holdings and the 
new titles reported, was begun in Jaun- 
ary. 

Libraries which have not received 
copies of the Preliminary edition and 
which wish to have their holdings re- 


corded in the Final edition are urged to 
communicate at once with the Editor, 
Miss Winifred Gregory, at the New 
York Public Library. 


The Library Journal for December 15, 
1930, contains a list of “Reference Books 
and Aids for the High School Librarian,” 
compiled by Agnes King, that most high 
school librarians will find extremely help- 
ful. 


The Library Quarterly, edited by the 
Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was established to fill the 
need suggested by a committee of the 
A.L.A. for a journal of investigation and 
discussion in the field of library science. 
The first number (January 1931) begins 
with an article by Professor C. C. Wil- 
liamson, Director of the School of 
Library Science at Columbia University, 
in which “The Place of Research in 
Library Service” is discussed. Professor 
Williamson predicts that the reader’s 
consultant in the library of the future 
will when requested “administer scienti- 
fic intelligence tests, aptitude tests and 
comprehension tests, and on the basis of 
scientific findings prescribe a program of 
reading. The time may come when for 
many adult patrons the public library will 
have on file psychological and other per- 
sonal data as complete and as scientifical- 
ly prepared as any to be found in the 
records of hospitals or social service 
clinics.” The time may come, all right, 
but if any “progressive” librarian tries 
to psycho-analyze us when we drop in 
for a book, we'll strangle him, we will! 
And that’s fair warning. 

The January issue of The Library 
Quarterly contains 120 pages, with nine 
major articles and 24 book reviews. The 
typographic excellence and the neat and 
scholarly appearance of The Library 
Quarterly deserve special commendation. 


Library Bureau, 205 E. 42d Street, 
New York, has just published the 
seventh edition, revised, of How to Or- 
ganize a Library, by Zana K. Miller, in 
response to a continuous demand for the 
pamphlet, which first appeared in 1921. 
The seventh edition contains several new 
features, including rules for alphabetical 
arrangement of catalog cards, and up-to- 
date bibliography. Obtainable gratis. 
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STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 


History and Travel Section 
A Review of a Review 


When we were working on the History 
AND TRAVEL Section of the STANDARD CATA- 
Loc FoR Pusiic Liopraries we often thought 
that a list of books in these classes prepared 
for scholarly and large reference libraries was 
desirable but never for a moment intended 
our list to serve that purpose. The Preface 
states plainly that the selection was made 
primarily to meet the needs of small and 
medium sized libraries (the title of the Cata- 
log limits it to public libraries). This fact 
was impressed on all who collaborated with 
us and it naturally influenced their choice of 
books. If a tool for small and medium sized 
public libraries is to be criticized, it would 
seem essential to have this done by one who 
knows not only the subject matter of the book 
but also the book selection problems of small 
public libraries. 

When, in the Preface, we ventured to ex- 
press the opinion that it might also be usetul 
to larger libraries, we never thought that the 
list would be considered so indispensable for 
large libraries that it would be seriously 
criticized for not including some books which 
many large libraries undoubtedly cousider 
desirable. In view of this we were a bit 
amazed (perhaps we should have been flat- 
tered) te find a review of the Catalog in the 
Library Quarterly for January, 1931, which, 
apparently entirely over-looking the main pur- 
pose of the list, gives a long list of titles 
omitted, and warns the scholar to keep away 
from the book. 

We checked this list of 47 titles which the 
reviewer missed from the catalog of 1900 
titles. As the result is interesting, and also a 
little amusing, perhaps Bulletin readers may 
find some interest in the analysis of our short- 
comings. It seems hardly necessary to state 
that the majority of these missing titles were 
considered for inclusion. 

Of the 47 titles mentioned, 3 are actually 
included in the Catalog, as is also the whole 
class 915.5, which the reviewer says is not in 
the volume: it contains 7 titles. One other 
title, published too late in 1929 to be included 
(the Preface expressly excludes everything 
after the first half of 1929) is included in our 
1930 Supplement. 

Of the remaining 43 titles 17 are out of 
print; 3 of these have been out of print in 
this country since 1904. A number of these 
were considered for inclusion but were reluc- 
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tantly discarded because, as the Preface ex- 
plains, the plan of the Catalog did not permit 
the inclusion of many out of print titles. 

Of the omitted titles 4 classify naturally in 
the Social Sciences; one of these is actually 
included in that Section of the Catalog. 

Of the remaining titles, 10 were included on 
our tentative list but were discarded because 
the votes they received did not justify their 
inclusion as the best books on the subject for 
the purpose of this particular list. This 
leaves 13 titles not accounted for. One, “Mrs. 
Ady, Milan under the Visconti,” may be a 
“bibliographic ghost” created by the reviewer- 
does he mean Dorothy Muir's “History of 
Milan under the Visconti” (now out of print 
in this country) or “History of Milan under 
the Sforza,” by Miss Cecilia Mary Ady (Mrs. 
Ady’s daughter?) also now out of print here? 
Another title is a 24 volume set (1902-5) sold 
only on subscription basis, as the publisher 
reported when we considered it. Another, 
which we wished to include, was available only 
as part of an 8 volume set, which barred it 
for our purpose. But perhaps we have gone 
far enough in commenting upon these omis- 
sions which our critic thought so fatal. This 
list of 47 titles was also checked in the A.L.A 
Catalog, 1926, to see if they were included in 
that universally used catalog which was 
planned as a basic list. Only 4 were found 
there: 3 of these were voted out on our lists, 
the remaining one was discarded from the 
Social Sciences Section. As any maker of a 
bibliography knows, in any selected list which 
must be limited in number of titles included, 
some will be left out which are probably as 
good as those included. 

It would be interesting to know two things. 
(1) Does the reviewer, who objects to our 
use of the Dewey Decimal system as “adher- 
ence to an obsolete method,” know that prac- 
tically all small and medium sized public 
libraries (and many large ones) use that sys- 
tem and that, if the Catalog is to help smaller 
libraries in classification, no choice is left to 
us, even should we prefer another system? 
(2) How much consideration has the reviewer 
ever given to selection of history books for 
use in a small public library of, say, from 
10,000 to 25,000 volumes? The problem is 
quite a different one from compiling a list of 
the best books in the field regardless of avail- 
ability, relative cost, and usefulness in this 
particular kind of public library. One of the 
best large public libraries, which checked our 
list for the books used for the ordinary in- 
quiry in its history division, states a fact 
which other libraries, also, feel should be 
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taken into account in any list for small libra- 
ries: “Even a small history collection is 
expensive and it seems to me that a small 
library can not afford to have on its shelves 
books that are not in frequent use.” 

We repeat that it is a serious misappre- 
hension of our purpose for anyone to imagine 
that the Catalog makes any pretence at being 
exhaustive or that it is intended to guide the 
scholarly library, or the scholar. Had the 
reviewer only been fortunate enough to have 
the small library point of view he could have 
saved himself about ninety percent of his 
work. Undoubtedly a comprehensive scholar- 
ly list is much needed. Incidentally, a joint 
committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the American Library Association 
has had such a list in preparation since 1920 
and it is still unfinished. Our preface says 
“This Catalog is intended to be a practical 
list of such books as the average small and 
medium sized public library will be able to 
afford and will find most useful.” 


Minnie E. Sears 


Standard Catalog Supplements 
for 1930 


The 1930 Supplements to the STANDARD 
CATALOG FoR Pusiic LipraRies are now ready 
for distribution. The books included have 
again been selected with the advice of co- 
operating librarians and the result is an anno- 
tated list of recent books which library opin- 
ion considers the best and the most useful on 
these subjects. The lists are arranged in 
classified order so that the best books on any 
division of these subjects may be selected. 

Previous annual supplements have been 
issued separately, in the same way that the 
Sections themselves have been published. This 
year all the supplements are together in one 
volume, and it is hoped that libraries may 
find them convenient in this form rather than 
as four separate pamphlets. Before issuing 
the next annual supplements we should be 
glad to know whether this new form meets 
with the approval of libraries using it. Any 
suggestions about the form preferred will be 
welcome. 

The supplements included are for Biography, 
Fine Arts, and History and Travel, edited by 
Minnie E. Sears, and Social Sciences, edited 
by Corinne Bacon. Each supplement is com- 
plete in itself with its own index. 

The Supplement to the Biography Section 
and that to the Social Sciences Section are 
the third cumulative supplements and replace 
the second supplements issued in 1929. The 
Supplement to the Fine Arts Section is the 
second cumulative supplement and replaces 
the first supplement issued in 1920, whereas the 
Supplement to the History and travel section 
is the first supplement. 

The books included in the four supplements 
do not cover exactly the same period. The 
work on the Supplement to the Biography 
Section and that on the Supplement to the 
Fine Arts Section was completed in the early 
fall and therefore the 1930 titles included 


cover the first half of 1930 only. The selec- 
tion of titles for the Social Sciences Supple- 
ment was done in October. Selection for the 
History and Travel list was made in Decem- 
ber, so the 1930 titles in that list cover the 
books appearing almost up to the end of the 
year. 

In all almost 1200 books are included with 
full entries and annotations of which about 
500 are new entries. The Supplement to the 
Biography Section adds 104 new titles and 
also includes the 196 books which made up 
the second supplement, 1929. The Supplement 
to the Social Sciences Section adds 135 new 
titles and also includes the 377 books of the 
second supplement, 1929. The Supplement to 
the Fine Arts Section adds 112 new titles and 
also includes the 105 books which made up the 
first supplement, 1929. The Stipplement to 
the History and Travel Section lists 156 books. 
A list of new titles added is given at the end 
of each supplement, except that for History 
and Travel in which all the books are new. 
The Biography, Fine Arts, and History and 
Travel Supplements, like the Sections on these 
subjects, include full analytical indexes. 

The price of the combined supplements to 
the sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries on Fine Arts, Social Sciences, 
Biography, and History and Travel, is $1.25. 
Thru an unfortunate oversight the price was 
incorrectly printed on the cover. 


Fiction Section 


The present plans for a new and thoroly 
revised edition of the Fiction Section of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PuBiic LipRaries, work 
on which will probably be under way within 
the next few months, call for a selected list 
of about 2,000 titles, with approximately 500 
starred for first purchase. A special feature 
will be the subject index. A number of sug- 
gestions have been made for enlarging the 
index as it exists in the present edition; the 
new index will undoubtedly be an expansion 
of the present one. 


Children’s Catalog 


From the time the new edition of the 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG went on sale in Decem- 
ber until the first week in January one thou- 
sand copies have been sold. It may be of 
interest to readers of the Witson BULLETIN 
to hear of some libraries which felt the need 
of this new edition. In Canada, the Catalog 
may be found in the Toronto Public Library 
and in the Vancouver Public Library, as well 
as in other cities such as Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Moncton and Peterborough. 

Tho separated by degrees of temperature, 
Alaska and Hawaii have united in their re- 
quests for the CHiLpREN’s CaTALoc. The 
Curtis Institute of Music and the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf have ordered copies, as 
well as the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
One request has been received from Russia. 
This order came, not from one of those easy 
sounding towns like Moscow or Leningrad, 
but from an appalling tangle of consonants 
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which look frightful in print and have to be 
sneezed, if uttered. Perhaps the red cover 
of the volume attracted their favorable atten- 
tion. 

An order has also been received from one 
theological seminary, whether for the use of 
faculty or students we do not know. 

Perhaps the greatest increase in any orders 
over those of previous years comes from the 
private schools in which the necessity for 
libraries is being felt more and more. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Addition to the Readers’ Guide 


Indexing of the contents of Better Homes 
and Gardens was begun with the January 
issue in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 

Better Homes and Gardens was one of 
four magazines receiving the highest number 
of votes for indexing in a questionnaire sent 
to subscribers of the Readers’ Guide last Fall. 
As we have no way of knowing which libra- 
ries receive Better Homes and Gardens and 
will not know until a complete survey of sub- 
scribers is made in 1932 the indexing is to be 
done without cost to subscribers to the 
Reapers’ Guipe for the next two years. Im- 
mediate indexing was made possible by offi- 
cials of Better Homes and Gardens who 
agreed to share with us the cost of indexing 
for this period. 

The large vote recorded in favor of index- 
ing Better Homes and Gardens indicates a 
very real confidence in the practical nature of 
its articles as applied to beautifying individual 
home surroundings. 


The Bookmobile Rests 


The BookMosiILE is enjoying its first vaca- 
tion. After two years of uninterupted travel, 
during which time it covered 40,000 miles and 
visited more than eighteen hundred libraries 
and almost as many bookshops in forty-four 
states, it was put in “cold storage” in St. Louis 
at Christmas time for the duration of the 
winter. If the present plan is followed the 
blue “caravan” will resume its trek in the 
spring and visit parts of Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. A detailed itinerary will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 

It is expected that this last lap will take 
about three months to complete the tour. The 
BookMosiLe will then be offered for sale. It 
should be of good use to some library, and in 
the meantime, we would appreciate hearing 
from or about any library contemplating the 
use of a book truck. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


ScHoot Liprary MANAGEMEN’T. By Martha 
Wilson. 5th ed. rev. 205 pages. $1.25 post- 
paid. Just Published. 

A thoroly revised edition of this popular 
manual for the school librarian. 


SoutH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, I93I. $1. post- 
paid. Orders being filled now. 

The eighth annual revised edition of this 
popular Handbook. Useful to libraries, trav- 
elers, tourists and business houses. 

PLays FoR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiGH SCHOOLS. 
Comp. by Marjorie Seligman and Louise 
M. Frankenstein. Ready in February. 
This list will be similar in form and price 

to our well known Plays for Children and 

Plays for Amateurs. A brief description, in- 

cluding number of characters, acts and scenes, 

amount of royalty, etc. is given for each 
title, in the lists of Long plays, one-act plays, 
pageants, etc. The book includes also lists 
of minstrels, stunts, pantomimes, and refer- 
ence books, anthologies of one-act plays, and 
a directory of publishers. 


Unrtep States GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. By 
Anne M. Boyd, Assistant Professor of Li- 
brary Economy, University of Illinois. 260 
pages. $4 postpaid. Ready in February. 
Based on the course in Government pub- 

lications given in the University of Illinois, 
this manual will be helpful for the general 
librarian as well as for the library school in- 
structor and student. It covers the organi- 
zation of the various government departments 
with the publications of each, their printing 
and distribution, catalogs and indexes. 

CENSORSHIP AND THE Pustic Liprary. By 
George F. Bowerman. Ready in February. 
A selection of papers or addresses published 

or given by Mr. Bowerman on various occa- 

sions during his library life. 


Living AutHors: A Book or Br0GRAPHIES. 
Edited by “Dilly Tante.” Ready in March. 
About $3.50 postpaid. 

Authentic, intimate, descriptive biographical 
sketches of about four hundred contemporary 
writers of many nationalities, each illustrated 
with portrait. Will make a uniquely interest- 
ing volume of about 400 pages, attractively 
bound. 


ILLUSTRATED GENERA OF FuNGr. By Frederic 
E. Clements and Cornelius L. Shear. Illus- 
trated by Edith S. Clements. Ready in 
March. 

This new and completely revised edition of 
the Genera of Fungi published in 1909 com- 
prises keys to all the known genera of fungi. 
The illustrations include 56 half-tone plates 
representing about 600 of the most important 
genera by original drawings from authentic 
material. 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
February, 1931 


THe H. W. Witson Company, New York City 





HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 
can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 


working to improve the selection of books in the small library. 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. 


The entries, including 
Most of the titles in the Monthly 


will later be included and aanlyzed in the vavious sections of the Standard Catalog for 


Public Libraries. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 


not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1930, issue] 





100 Philosophy 


RUSSELL, BERTRAND ARTHUR WILLIAM. 
Conquest of happiness. 249p $3 Liveright 
171.4 Happiness 


Mr Russell takes up first what he considers 
the causes of unhappiness, such as competi- 
tion, boredom and excitement, fatigue, envy, the 
sense of sin, the persecution mania, and the 
fear of public opinion. In part two, under the 
causes of happiness, he lists zest, affection, 
family life, work, impersonal interests, and ef- 
fort and resignation. His definition of the secret 
of happiness is: let your interests be as wide 
as possible, and let your reactions to the things 
and persons that interest you be as far as pos- 
sible friendly rather than hostile. 


Boston Transcript p2 O 11 °30 600w 

“Mr. Bertrand Russell’s rare sincerity and 
candor protect us against any display of false 
rhetoric; it would be too much to expect that 
he could write a book on happiness that would 
not contain a number of platitudes. The present 
volume, indeed, does contain a generous num- 
ber, but I think it is greatly to Mr. Russell's 
credit that he is not afraid of a platitude. 
When he finds it necessary to write one, he 
sets it down simply, without apology and with- 
out any effort to make it seem more profound 
than it is. The final impression the book 
leaves, therefore, is of something unusually 
fresh and penetrating.’’ Henry Hazlitt 

+ Nation 131:379 O 8 '30 950w 


‘“‘Many will accept Mr. Russell’s analysis and 
synthesis of this question of happiness with 
gratitude and enthusiasm. For its writing alone 
the book is pleasurable. . . If one is young or 
comparatively so, one will wonder whether hap- 
piness doesn’t include other things that Mr. 
Russell n ~ ary to mention, glamour, ecstacy, 
delight and the memories they pile up in one’s 
mind. . . Ironically ome many who have 
often read this author th a great deal of 
happiness will be a little sad after closing this 
book.”” R. C. Feld 


+—WN Y Times p4 O 19 '30 1450w 





“The engaging frankness, the absence of 
cant, flashes of humor, a humane common- 
sense, and a reflective insight disarm the critic 
who a eee the subject of this volume in 
a sceptical or despondent mood. . . The ‘Con- 
quest of Happiness’ will find a large and ap- 
preciative audience; it is a talking not a silent 
filming of the world’s ~ eacaciama its causes and 
cure. Joseph Jastro 

+ Sat R of Lit. 7204 O 11 '30 1150w 


200 Religion 


BROWN, CHARLES REYNOLDS. Gospel for 
Main street. 2638p $2 Century 


252 Christian life 30-10965 


Short sermons applying the basic principles 
of the Christian life to the experiences and 
understanding of the average man. 


Reviewed by J. H. Holmes 
Books p28 S 28 °'30 100w 


‘Dean Brown has done it so often that one 
expects him as a matter of course to do it 
again—which he has. There is the same pun- 
gent phrasing in “The Gospel for Main Street,’ 
the same effective use of simple illustration, the 
same hearty faith and warm vigor, that have 
made the whole troop of his numerous volumes 
a perennial inspiration and real delight to many 
people who would run from an ordinary book 
of sermons as they would run from the bubonic 
plague. . . This latest book runs true to form. 
There is no superfluous verbal upholstery, no 
useless emotional detouring—nothing but good 
old-fashioned spiritual dynamic, and a Yankee 
thrift in the use of words, and a steady getting 
forward with the business in hand. m=. D. 
Gallaudet 

+ Christian Century 47:1087 S 10 '30 320w 

“There is a practical wisdom of a spiritual 

worth in these sermons.’ R. P. Kreitler 
+ Churchman p4 Ag 30 '30 130w 

“Charles R. Brown, dean emeritus of the Yale 
Divinity School, is a gen f- preacher. It is 
doubtiful if piety will ever have a more dex- 
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BROWN, CHARLES REYNOLDS—Continued 
terous advocate. He has made, in the course of 
his venerable ministry, a painstaking yet buoy- 
ant study of the art of preaching—has, in fact, 
written a book on the subject—and his sermons 
move along such precise lines with such obvious 
grace that one is aware chiefly of the smooth- 
ness of his craftsmanship.’’ 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:43 Ag 9 '30 220w 


300 Social Sciences 


BENT, SILAS. Machine made man. 34lp il $3 
Farrar 


338.4 Machinery in industry 


The story of evolution, as seen from the point 
of view of machine development, from the 
beginnings of civilization to the present is the 
theme of Mr Bent’s book. He traces the histori- 
cal development of certain necessities of life 
such as food, clothing, shelter and weapons; 
three chapters are devoted to the development 
of communication; the evolution of transporta- 
tion, commerce, money, and litics is outlined; 
and the chapters on labor, ucation and enter- 
tainment are of particular interest. Thruout 
the book, and in his conclusion, the author 
sums up the pros and cons, the advantages and 
disadvantages of living in a machine age. His 
chief conclusion is that the machine can, by 
saving time, give mankind more leisure; but 
what the mass of mankind can or will do with 
this increased leisure is another matter. 





“It is a pleasure to read, and to recommend 
for wide reading, a book such as this one, 
which presents a defense of things as they -_ 
and of man as machinery has made him, with 
such a rich profusion of anecdote as to make 
it actually entertaining, even to one who most 
violently dissents from its argument. .. Mr. 
Bent deplores the habit of looking backward 
at ‘the good old days,’ yet it is one of the 
most interesting facts in connection with his 
failure to analyze what is the real flaw in the 
machine-made world of today that he has per- 
mitted his book to be copiously illustrated, in 
the face of all the machine-made cuts avail- 
- with hand-made woodcuts."’ Ralph Bor- 
Ss 

+ — Books pl Mr 30 ’30 2500w 

Boston Transcript pl Je 7 ‘30 500w 
Nation 130:576 My 14 '30 250w 

“In the clearness of his thinking and the 
force and pithiness of = style, Mr. Bent 
stands high.”’ R. D 

+N Y Times” p4 Mr "30 "30 1150 w 


“-. pouly stunning book, in which, in ex- 
traordinarily entertaining fashion, and with 
great wealth of detail, anecdotal, statistical—a 
mine of sheer and occasionally queer informa- 
tion—he describes the accomplishments of man- 
kind from primitive beginnings. It is a fine 
piece of work; journalistic in the best sense 
of the term—a first-class feature-story, well 
seasoned with reflective compunctions as to the 
cui bono of all this. It is wholesome reading— 
alike for those who do not know nor care 
whether ‘progress’ has any destination, and 
those who feel sure that we are headed for 
the demnition bow-wows.”’ J. P. Gavit 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:914 Ap 12 ‘30 1100w 


500 Natural Science 


DAGLISH, ERIC FITCH. Life story of birds. 
236p il $3 Morrow 
598.2 Birds 30-7856 
Mr Daglish, naturalist and artist, describes 
the ways and habits - all kinds of birds, and 
has illustrated his book with twenty woodcuts. 
His openin Rhy. on birds in general is fol- 
lowed by discussions of courtship, nest build- 
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ing, eggs, bird babies, birds and their food, 
birds and their enemies, migration, etc. 


Booklist 26:360 Je '30 


“This book, distinguished by the same keen 
observation and the simplicity of its rendering 
of factual information as the Animals in Black 
and White series, will interest older boys and 
girls. . . The twenty woodcuts which give life 
and authenticity to the text have been ad- 
mirably reproduced and the type page is a 
very clear and attractive one.’ Cc. M. 

+ Books p8 Mr 9 '30 160w 

‘“‘Many varieties of birds are included and the 
facts are clearly and simply presented. Very im- 
portant are the beautif executed woodcuts 
face wings the birds in their proper environ- 
ments. Even the most casual observer must be 
impressed with the beauty of these fine pic- 
tures 8 bird life, perfect in every detail.”’ 


A. L. ea 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl2 Ap 5 ‘30 
150w 





Cleveland Open Shelf p56 Ap ‘30 
“‘Charmingly illustrated with woodcuts whose 
individuality and excellence have been widely 
recognized. He has observed much himself, but 
it is doubtful if any one, even our most emi- 
nent bird explorers, has had an opportunity 
personally to observe all the birds Eric Daglish 
— into his pages. As a result, Mr. Daglish 
has had to depend on the notes ot others, and 
sometimes they seem to have fallen somewhat 
short of Ss authority.’’ Charles Johnston 
+—N Y Times -ag My 18 '30 500w 
Reviewed by W. R. Brooks 
Out look 154: bor Mr 26 °'30 40w 
Springf’d Republican p7e My 4 °30 200w 
Pm i [London] Lit Sup p418 My 15 ‘30 


HEYL, PAUL RENNO. New frontiers of phys- 
ics. (Appleton new world of science ser.) 
170p $2 (6s) Appleton 

530.9 Physics—History 30-7852 

A discussion, for the layman, of recent devel- 
opments in the field of physics. Contents: Look- 
ing backward; Matter and its structure; Energy 
and its structure; The correlation between mat- 
ter and energy; Space and time; Einstein; 

Gravitation and cosmology; Improvement in ap- 

paratus and technique; Reaction of physics upon 

Fe sciences; Looking forward. Keferences 

ndex. 





Booklist 26:345 Je °30 
N Y New Tech Bks 15:24 Ap ‘30 
N Y Times p18 Jl 27 '30 250w 


“An admirable account of modern concepts in 
physics. There is also an inspiring chapter on 
the future of scientific thought.’ 

te on [London] Lit Sup p4163 My 29 


600 Useful Arts 


FRY, WALTER, and WHITE, JOHN ROB- 
ERTS. Big trees. 114p il $2 Stanford univ. 
press 

634.9758 Trees—California. Sequoia 30-13127 


Interesting information about the big trees 
of California, the giant sequoias, and the efforts 
made to preserve them. 


Booklist 27:15 S ‘30 
Books p19 S 7 '30 160w 


Reviewed by Nicholas Roosevelt 
N Y Times pl4 Je 8 ‘30 480w 


PUPIN, MICHAEL IDVORSKY. Romance of 
the machine. 11lp $1 (4s 6d) Scribner 


620 Machinery. Civilization 





30-7277 


Professor Pupin believes that the machine 
age, with its dominant materialistic outlook, 
is not to be viewed with despair but with re- 
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joicing, since the machine is a romantic cre- 
ation that should bring about great good to 
mankind. He lauds scientific progress, due 
largely to the advance of machinery, and dis- 
cusses the individual romance of several of the 
latest inventions. 





Booklist 26:343 Je '30 
“His purpose is, to phrase it in American 
slang, to show certain kinds of European crit- 
ics of this country where they get off. He 
does it deftly, with good humor, with full 
knowledge, with scientific accuracy and pre- 
ciseness of thought and expression and with 
the same kind of poetic imagination and ideal- 
istic vision in his manner of thinking words 
that characterized his previous books.’’ 
N Y Times p28 Mr 16 '30 450w 


Spec 144:712 Ap 26 '30 150w 
Springf’d Republican pl0 Mr 14 ‘30 
100w 


700 Fine Arts 


BUCK, FRANK, and ANTHONY, EDWARD. 
Bring ‘em back alive. 29ip il $3.50 Simon & 
Schuster 


799.2 Zoological specimens—Collection and 
preservation. Animals—Habits and _ beha- 
vior 30-24956 


For eighteen years Frank Buck has collected 
live animals, reptiles and birds for zoos and 
circus dealers. This book tells of his experien- 
ces hunting these valuable specimens and 
bringing them back, alive and in good condition, 
to captivity. Often his own life has been en- 
dangered in the process, but Mr Buck has made 
a thoro study of his business, and believes in 
taking no unnecessary risks. 





“Mr. Buck acknowledges that he is in busi- 
ness and therefore he does not seek any more 
danger than is necessary. Such honesty in a 
book of this type is almost unique. And in spite 
of it his story is packed with excitement and 
common sense and a real feeling for animals.”’ 

+ Bookm 72:xxii O °30 100w 

“‘Any one interested in animals or actual sto- 
ries of adventure will find the work of this 
author good reading, where the completion of 
one chapter lures one into another. It is an 
exciting trail. The experiences largely center 
in India and Malaysia.’’ R. Ditmars 

+ Books p6 O 5 '30 650w 


“Tam i that the publishers have let Frank 
Buck tell this story as he pleased, with an 
occasional sprinkling of cuss words and tales 
inclined to be frank. The circus is one of the 
unexpurgated arts, and a good circus man packs 
a choice assortment of cuss words in his bag- 
gage. I can recommend Bring "Em Back Alive 
as a rattling good yarn, but I make the usual 
reviewer's reservation, which has become nec- 
essary since we all fell for —~»* Lowell: Believe 
it at your own risk.”’ Har ansen 
+ N Y World p11 S is, 30 850w 
“If you like gates adventure stories, read 
his book.’’ W. R. ooks 
+ Outlook 6. 312 O 22 '30 50w 


Pittsburgh Mo Bul 35:83 N '30 


800 Literature 


PATTEE, FRED LEWIS. New American lit- 
erature, 1890-1930. 507p $3.50 Century 
810.9 American literature—History and criti- 
cism 30-29135 
The period from 1890 to 1930 in American lit- 
erature is covered by Professor Pattee in this 
critical survey. The book has among its con- 
tents significant chapters on the decade of the 
strenuous life, 1901-1909; the muck-rake school: 


Theodore Dreiser; the transition poets; the 
feminine novel; the prairie poets; the short 
story; Mencken; and the new biography. 





“A commendable feature of the book is its 
good temper. Mr. Pattee is singularly free 
from prejudices, though from his statement the 
chapter on Henry Mencken should perhaps be 
expected. Mr. Mencken, however, is not one 
to protest against other people’s prejudices. On 
the whole, this historian is very fair-minded. 
He is not at his best in dealing with the major 
figures of the period; a more profound method - 
than his is perhaps required. But he is excel- 
lent reading when he touches on the ‘lower 
levels’ of literature; his account of Harold Bell 
Wright is masterly; and he appears to have 
read the lucubrations of all the columnists.’’ 
s. &: 

+ Christian Science Monitor pll N 8 ’30 
500w 


Reviewed by Harry Hansen 
N Y World pll O 28 '30 80w 


“Prof Pattee’s book may be characterized as 
academic in conception and journalistic in ex- 
ecution. The style is lively and personal—at 
times almost too personal and bordering on 
modernistic jazz. But the material is well as- 
similated, well arranged, and in the main re- 
flected through judicious comment 

-+- — Springf’d Republican p8& O 18 "30 750w 


900 History 


LIDDELL HART, BASIL HENRY. Real war, 
1914-1918. 508p $4 Little [12s 6d Faber] 
940.4 European war, 1914-1918. European 
war, 1914-1918—Campaigns 30-24091 
A record of the four-year struggle on the 
western and eastern fronts which opens with 
a chapter on the origins of the war and one 
on the opposing forces and plans in 1914. The 
successive years of the war are treated under 
the following headings: 1914—The clinch; 1915— 
The deadlock; 1916—The ‘‘dog fall’’; 1917—The 
strain; 1918—The break. In certain scenes 
twenty-six in all, the author also describes the 
crucial battles and manoeuvers of the War. 





Boston Transcript p3 O 11 ’30 1050w 


‘“‘With all its imperfections, of which the au- 
thor is himself conscious—this is incomparably 
the best short history of the war which has yet 
been written. The almost overwhelming mass 
of material with which a student of the war has 
to deal is admirably marshalled. The author is 
often, and inevitably, highly controversial; but 
he asks nobody to accept his judgments with- 
out question. He states lucidly the facts, so 
far as they are known (his claim that ‘most of 
the possible documentary evidence has now been 
published or is available’ is surely more than a 
little exaggerated), on which his judgments are 
based; and if the reader does not choose to 
agree he is offered- fairly the material for com- 
ing to a different conclusion. Maps of the 
Western and Eastern fronts and a number of 
clear sketch maps help to make - ad course of 
the war intelligible to the lay read 

+ New Statesman 35:312 Je 14 "30 850w 


‘It presents in fairly compact and unusually 
readable form the result of a long, searching 
and sifting of such actual records as the diaries 
of general staff officers and the post-mortem 
reflections of the conquering and defeated com- 
manders alike. Even the casual reader, how- 
ever, is privileged to quarrel with the title. Its 
chief concern is with tactics and strategy, or, 
rather, the absence of them. As such its appeal 
is naturally to the militarily minded.’’ Eugene 
Lohrke 

+—N Y Evening eae a O 11 30 850w 

Reviewed by L. V. Updegraff 

Y Times pl $ “= "30 1250w 

“To have compressed this almost over- 
whelming mass of material into 180,000 very 
readable words might be in itself journalism of 
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LIDDELL HART, BASIL HENRY—Oontinued 
a high order; but this book is much more than 
that: it is the review of great events by a 
finely tempered mind, the considered judg- 
ment of one who combines academic distinc- 
tion with a limpid style, and depth with bril- 
liance—in short, an Aldous Huxley amongst 
modern strategists. What he has done, 
with a skill and courage deserving the highest 
praise, is to collate and clarify a vast bulk of 
histories and memoirs, making from them a 
book which may be read in a day or two, and 
is yet a monument not soon to forgotten.”’ 
+ Spec 144:944 Je 7 '30 900w 


Springf’d Republican p7e S 7 °30 320w 


“His book is a masterpiece of compression, 
bristling with challengi ideas. He respects 
neither established beliefs nor great reputa- 
tions. None of the outstanding leaders emer- 
ges uncriticized, and in certain cases his stric- 
tures are bitter indeed. He discusses most of 
the war's problems incidentally, and oa has 
always trenchant things to say. 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 28 30 1700w 

“Among his sources Captain Liddell Hart in- 
cludes ‘Unpublished Documents’ and ‘Personal 
Evidence,’ of which he says ‘it is not yet pos- 
sible to give fuller identification.’ He does not 
mark or distinguish in any way the information 
thus derived. Perhaps it is the basis for the 
ridicule, if not censure, he casts on certain 
officers by name. Well authenticated or not, a 
short popular book seems “~y-~ j the place for 
such controversial matters; and they disfigure 
what is otherwise a lively survey of the ar 
in striking, and sometimes transatlantic, lan- 
guage.”’ 

+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p472 Je 5 ‘30 

1050w 


SMUTS, JAN CHRISTIAAN. Africa and some 
world problems; including the Rhodes memo- 
rial lectures delivered in Michaelmas term, 
1929. 180p $2.50 (7s 6d) Oxford 


960 International law and relations. Africa— 
Native races. Livingstone, David. Nat a 


Six addresses on world political problems. 
Contents: Livingstone and after; African set- 
tlement; Native policy in Africa; World-peace; 
Future tasks of the empire; Democracy. 





Reviewed by R. L. 
Books p17 Mr BO "30 260w 


Boston Transcript p3 Ap 12 ‘30 450w 


“General Smuts is that rare thing, a genuine 
idealist and a practical politican. He can see 
visions, but he also knows the practical secrets 
of the military commander and of the political 
manager. What he has to say may not always 
command agreement. But it is always freshly 
and vividly presented, ie full of stimulus and 
imagination, and may in the end prove to be 
truer than his critics expect."’ K. 

+ Christian Science Monitor p15 My 10 
"30 280w 


Reviewed by C. V. Van der 
Cureacit Hist 32:197 ary “30 “s50w 


Foreign ee 8: wl 4 "30 30w 


Reviewed by G G. Catl 
Nation 308% 522 Ap a0. "30 550w 


‘This is a dangerous book, because for those 
who have not the —— knowledge it must 
be very misleading. neral Smuts speaks with 
the prestige attaching to a leading Empire 
statesman, and his statements will be received 
as authoritative by most of his hearers -_ 
readers. He is here urging upon the pesese 
and Government of Great Britain a particular 
policy for their African dependencies, yet his 
arguments are based upon statements and as- 
a Janam’ for which there are no foundations."’ 


‘— Nation and Ath 47:254 My 24 '30 280w 
Reviewed by E. R. Pineda 
New Repub 63:107 Je 11 '30 500w 
“General Smuts is on the side of the angels. 
He stands for international peace and justice 
between races; and his lectures for the Rhodes 
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Trust, as well as for other institutions in Great 
Britain, offer a valuable contribution towards 
solving two of the greatest contemporary prob- 
lems of politics, the adjustment of international! 
differences and the government of African peo- 
ples. . . His discourses on the League and on 
Democracy, where he repeats the current view 
of the ‘expert’ as a sort of scientist, do not deal 
with the fundamentals, but are valuable state- 
ments of generally accepted ideas. His treat- 
ment of the government of Africans must nec- 
essarily be taken as that of an ‘expert.’ But 
here e avoidance of fundamental issues is 
less excusable. In the first place, his ‘facts’ 
are not-reliable.”’ 

+ — New Statesman 34:708 Mr 8 °'30 350w 


“Jan C. Smuts is a superman who has still 
to be superseded. When he speaks, the world 
5 = when he writes, the world reads."’ 


+ N Y. Times p6 Mr 2 '30 2200w 
Reviewed by John Carter 
Outlook Se 670 Ap 23 °'30 400w 
Revie AY Shaw 
of Rs gi 16 Mr "30 120w 


oe Louis 28:149 My ‘30 

Spec 144:167 F 1 '30 550w 

Times [London] Lit Sup p51 Ja 23 ‘30 
850w 


910 Geography and travel 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM HENRY. Soviet 
Russia; a living record and a history. 453p il 
$5 Little 


914.7 Russia—Politics and government. 
Russia—Social conditions. Bolshevism—Rus- 
sia 30-10021 
Mr Chamberlin is the Russian correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor and has been 
for the last seven years a resident of Russia 
He combines an impartial interpretation of 
what has happened there during the transition 
from tsarism to communism with an open- 
minded curiosity as to future developments. The 
author sketches the historical background of 
the Revolution and its personalities, and dis- 
cusses the social leveling, cultural and religious 
questions and the woman movement. 





‘“‘Mr. Chamberlin, with eight years of resi- 
dence in Russia, and a Russian wife to aid his 
observations, has written a ey ong objective 
study of the Bolshevist state. He has treated it 
as a tremendous experiment, the ultimate of 
which it is too early to foresee. You will search 
his pages in vain for expressions of righteous 
condemnation of the heavy-handed and often 
inhuman methods by which the Bolsheviki have 
imposed their will upon the people, but on the 
other hand he is equally free from imputing to 
their programme any certainty of success, or 
ascribing to their economic theories any superi- 
a. over those of capitalistic states.’’ W. J 


Atlantic Bookshelf p24 My ‘30 600w 


“Mr. Chamberlin answers the hows and whys 
of Soviet Russia more aaa. more ac- 
curately and more entertainingly than has ever 
been done before. .. He has compiled his chron- 
icle over the years, recording the daily event 
and ‘the surface effect of deep-rooted cause... 
The result is an erudite, human book of com- 
prehensive excellence, documented from official! 
evidence and from life itself.’’ Bruce Hopper 

+ Books p5 Ap 6 ‘30 1650w 


Boston Transcript p3 My 10 ‘30 750w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p74 My ‘30 


“One of the best accounts of Soviet Russia, 
written in a spirit of detachment.” 
+ Foreign Affairs 8:677 Jl '30 30w 
‘Mr. Chamberlin’s desire to be non-partisan 
is obvious on every page; his objective is to 
furnish an intelligent, anced understanding 


of what is going on, supported by the historical! 
background of the Revolution and the Com- 
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munist movement. He has as a result achieved 
a volume which will be for some time to come 
one of the best reference books on the achieve- 
ments of the Soviets, especially from the his- 
torical point of view. His volume is crowded 
with facts that every visitor to Russia should 
know to enable him to understand what he sees 
on his travels.’’ O. G. Villard 

+ Nation 130:492 Ap 23 '30 450w 

“Mr. Chamberlin’s book not only ranks 

among the best of the all-too-few serious, sci- 
entific analyses of life under the first prole- 
tarian dictatorship, but may even lay claim 
to being the most comprehensive, penetrating 
and informative account of Soviet Russia 
which has yet appeared in English. For the 
uninitiated foreign observer, desiring a dis- 
passionate record and an intelligible interpreta- 
tion of the fascinating drama unrolling itself 
on the vast Eurasian steppes, no other single 
volume is likely to prove so instructive as this.’’ 
F. L. Schuman 

+ New Repub 63:51 My 28 °30 950w 

“The most accurate, comprehensive and im- 

partial description of the Soviet Union that has 
yet appeared in English. It should take its 
place as the authoritative work until its inevit- 
able displacement by a historian equipped with 
the perspective which only time can give. 
H. R. Knickerbocker 

+ N Y Evening Post pl0m My 10 '30 650w 


“Beyond question the best account we have 
of the Bolshevist régime.’’ Simeon Strunsky 
+ N Y Times p3 My 11 '30 1150w 
“Mr. Chamberlin’s is the finest study of life 
under the Soviets that has yet been published 
in this country. In one respect, of course, this 
is by no means high praise, since most of the 
many books we have had are less than worth- 
less. But in view of the enormous reputations 
of their authors (Theodore Dreiser, René Fiilip- 
Miller et al.), it is something of a feat for a 
young, comparatively unknown journalist to 
appear with a book which is much more sober 
and tolerant, much less opinionated, than those 
of his predecessors."” Bernard Smith 
+ N Y¥ World pl0m Ap 13 °30 340w 
Reviewed by John Carter 
Outlook 155:108 My 21 °30 180w 


Reviewed by W. B. Shaw 
R of Rs 81:12 My '30 250w 
“It isn’t one of those ‘Me and Russia’ affairs. 
It represents the study and observation of an 
American who has had the great privilege of 
sitting down and regularly living in Russia, 
summer and winter, year in and year out, 
through practically all the tremendous period 
from the days of the ‘NEP’ down to today. The 
result is not, of course, a definite history— 
several generations more, at least, will be 
needed for that—but what is probably the 
soundest and most useful presentation yet made 
of the Bolshevik revolution’s flood of disturbing 
and many-sided facts.’’ Arthur Ruhl 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:988 Ap 26 °30 1150w 
World Tomorrow 13:278 Je °30 80w 


EARLY, ELEANOR. And this is Boston! (and 
seashore and country too). 256p il $1.50 
Houghton 

917.446 Boston—Description. Boston—His- 

tory. Massachusetts—Description and travel 

30-17698 

A guide to Boston, with its surrounding 
towns, and to Nantucket and the Cape. 





Booklist 27:60 O '30 


“It is written in the vein of ‘Listen, my chil- 
dren, and you shall hear’. Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred such a book is tiresome, if 
not annoying. This is the exception. It posses- 
ses the indefinable quality of charm. Spontane- 
ity is its keynote. And This Is Boston is to be 
recommended cordially to everyone contemplat- 
ing a visit to Boston.’’ A. B. Maurice 

+ Bookm 72:xiii S '30 400w 
Boston Transcript p2 S 10 '30 230w 


is a vastly entertaining and informing 
guidebook which no visitor to Boston will want 


“e 


to miss. To go about the one-time cowpaths 
with this handy little volume in hand will add 
greatly to the pleasure and the knowledge to be 
gathered by a stay in the city beside the 
Charles. And for good measure the author has 
included chapters which will guide the traveler 
round about the country and seashore.”’ 

+ N Y Times p5 21 '30 470w 

“Its pages bring back to you much of Bos- 

ton’s romantic past as well as guide you 
through the byways of her not less interesting 
present. The book should prove of value not 
only to the tourist but to the native who doesn't 
know his city as well as he should.’ Bernice 
Whittemore 

+ Outlook 155:470 Jl 23 '30 120w 


QUENNELL, MRS MARJORIE, and QUEN- 
NELL, CHARLES HENRY BOURNE. Every- 
day life in Homeric Greece. (Everyday life 
ser.) 194p il $2.50 Putnam [7s 6d Batsford] 

913.38 Greece—Social life and customs. Civil- 
ization, Homeric. Homer 30-10167 


“The stories of the Argonauts, of the [liad 
and the Odyssey told in outline with frequent 
translations of selected passages and a chapter 
on the details of everyday life as derived from 
recent excavations.’’—Pratt 





Booklist 26:361 Je ‘30 


“The book is intended not to take the place 
of the complete translations of the original 
classics but to serve as an introduction to 
the study of Greek life. . . The authors have 
drawn their materials from archaeological 
discoveries as well as from myths and leg- 
ends. The seventy-three illustrations add 
much to the attractiveness of the book. Teach- 
ers of the upper grades will find the book a 
valuable addition to the list of supplementary 
reading books."’ 

+ El School J 31:74 S °30 350w 


“A book that is not only scholarly in char- 
acter but written with such appreciation of 
the Greek spirit, such zest and interest, that 
it stands out among books designed to sup- 
ply information. Intended for boys and girls 
of public school age in England (12-18), it 
should be equally useful here to give a back- 
ground for stories from Greek literature, for 
a study of architecture and for supplementary 
material in history.’’ 

N Y Times p20 Ap 27 '30 100w 
Pratt p30 summer ‘30 


“There is room for such a book, but unfor- 
tunately the authors have not been quite so 
successful as in their earlier works. They 
are not sufficiently critical, and, what is more 
to the point, do not really succeed in making 
the period live. Several of the illustrations 
and reconstructions are not at all happy, and 
a few would be definitely misleading to boys 
of public school e.”’ 

— Spec 144:200 F 8 '30 220w 


WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, ESME CECIL. 
Those earnest Victorians. 340p $3.50 Morrow 


914.2 England—Social life and customs. 
Nineteenth century. England—Civilization. 
Great Britain—History—Victoria, 1837-1901 
30-25260 
An urbane and impartial appraisal of Victo- 
rian values—the virtues and shortcomings of 
the age—that is partly criticism, but in a 
larger sense a vindication of the era. The au- 
thor, from this point of view, comments on 
prevailing notions of Victorian women, morals, 
snobbishness, character and customs. 





“The distinction of Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s 
book lies in the degree of its critical detach- 
ment. It is free from the illusions of adulation 
and rancor. . . No one has said sharper or 
wittier things about Victorian stupidities while 
preserving a high respect for Victorian achieve- 
ment. He has written a searching and well 
informed history of British civilization between 
Waterloo and the Great War, with the em- 
phasis falling on the four decisive decades be- 
tween 1830 and 1870 when the tendencies of 
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WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, E. C.—Continued 
the new age were mai formed. It is a book 
that the heirs of the Victorians, when they 
have done hating and enjo their ancestors, 
will do well to Whicher 
Books BOs 5°30 1050w 

“A successful atomet to read the mind and 
face of the Victorian through his comeniets, 
his Punch, his a decoration, s archi- 
tecture, his painting, his lack of music, his 
novels—both d bad—his religious ex- 
pression and social customs. Many of the 
chapters are invitations to laughter. But many 

more carry the implication that the Victorian, 
for all his defects, something on his grand- 
son.”” John Chambe rlain 

+ N Y Times pl O 5 °30 2050w 

“His book is less brilliant than Strachey’s— 
and fairer. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford believes 
that the Victorian must first be recognized as 
one of the great ages of human culture. Only 
then can one ask intelligently, the question, 
why did it fail? The author is tireless, but 
never tiresome, in pursuit of the answer, and, 
better than in any recent book, the age lives 
again in his pages. They are crammed with 
anecdote and yet never unrelated to the social 
and economic currents underlying. Romance, 
snobbishness, religion, the decline of the aris- 
tocracy into the sporting pages, the cult of the 
double bed, interior decorations mental and 
physical, are yg Fe to _ discussed 
with a depth of ,analysis tha e clever titles 
do not suggest.”” H. S. Can anby 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:173 O 4 °30 2800w 


B or 92 Biography 


BLACKWELL, ALICE STONE. Lucy Stone; 
pioneer of woman's rights. 313p il $3 Little 


B “ 92 Stone, Lucy (Mrs. Henry B. Black- 
we 
This biography of Lucy Stone, American pio- 
neer of woman's rights, written by her daugh- 
ter, reflects the comnges us personality, the zeal 
for her cause, and e rare sense of humor 
that were important factors in her pularity 
and leadership. Lucy Stone’s dete nation to 
have a college education, studying the same 
subjects as young men studied; her graduation 
from Oberlin; her public lectures against slav- 
ery; her wearing of the bloomer costume; and 
her acceptance of marriage only on condition 
that she be allowed to retain her maiden name, 
are among the most interesting features in the 
biography. 


“This book is a most dignified and successful 
example of the filial biography. It is admiring 
without excess of sentiment or of eulogy. It 
is rich in facts and anecdotes, and it leans 
heavily on contemporary records.’’ Freda Kirch- 


wey 
+ Books p4 S 28 '30 1000w 


Reviewed by S. L. Cook 
Boston Transcript p2 S 27 '30 1550w 


“‘Alice Stone Blackwell has done an excellent 
ne in portraying = ng life of her distinguished 
mother. ‘or Lucy Stone, but 
she falls into no onate gl adulation or senti- 
mentality. True, the portrait lacks the rude 
lines that a person wholly unprejudiced might 
have been impelled to draw, but that is an 
omission inherent in this type of authorship. 
One is grateful to Miss Blackwell for a live 
sense of humor which ts her to quote in- 
cidents that a less kin annotator would have 
fallen upon with ee + yl 

+N Y Times p4 O 19 '30 750w 


GANDHI, MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi: his own story; ed. by C. F. 
Andrews; with an introd. by John Haynes 
Holmes. 372p $2.50 Macmillan 





B or 92 
In this autobiography, edited by F. An- 
drews, Mahatma Gan Gandhi tells ~ ay hy mae of his 
struggle to overcome the Sipeiaal and material 


desires which are, he believes, at the root of 
the world’s suffering. He further outlines the 
essentials of his A osophy, his doctrine of the 
spirit of truth, his firm belief that religion 
must be a coated and political force. 





“One must say a word for the unobtrusive, 
yet skillful manner in which Mr. Andrews has 
abridged for western readers the text of 
Gandhi's own much longer original, and another 
word for the eloquent appreciation of Gandhi 
by the Reverend John — Holmes in his 
introduction.’" W. N. Brow 

+ Books pid S 28 ‘30 “stow 

Reviewed by Harry Han 

N Y World pl4 3 5 "30 1000w 

“The claims put forward for him by his 
friends—the claims in which he acquiesces—are 
such as to make all who are not wholly for 
him reluctantly turn wholly against him and in- 
dulge in wholly destructive criticism of the halo 
which he has set about him His character 
throughout is vitiated by four cardinal defects: 
an utter inability to rest in any but an extreme 
position; a complete failure even to realize the 
inadequacy of the evidence on which he has 
taken it; a fanaticism which drives him to ac- 
cept all the logical conclusions of his extremist 
views; and finally & pervs pride which en- 
ables him to view e — with a benign 
complacence.”"’ Quintin oge 

— Sat R 150:410 O c: "30 1150w 


“The original book, like so much else that 
Gandhi has done, is a monument of fine and 
sincere work and of true craftsmanship, with 
its binding of khaddar (homespun), and its 
freedom from all typographical errors. It has, 
too, an index which the American edition lacks; 
and these things are significant, for they mean 
that the Orient is beating us at our own game, 
as well as offering us a new ethic, a new spir- 
itual ideal, and a very practical moral equiva- 
lent for war. C. F. Andrews has done the work 
of abridgment and editing admirably; perhaps 
no one else could have done it so well; and the 
book should have a very eager reception. It 
contains just what the West needs to under- 
stand this grand figure.’’ Kenneth Saunders 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:173 O 4 '30 2350w 


Spec 145:sup453 O 4 '30 900w 


Fiction 


FISHER, MRS DOROTHEA FRANCES (CAN- 
FIELD). Deepening stream. 393p $2 Harcourt 
The story of Matey Gilbert, which opens 

when she is four years old and takes her thru 

the early years of her married life. Her father 
is a professor of prone s and some of her life 
is spent abroad. Every considers the Gil- 
bert’s a beautifully cultured home, but the sen- 
sitive and honest realizes that all is 
not well in that Ro his clear-eyed ability 

to see thru a situation saves Matey many a 

shipwreck and after some vicissitudes she ad- 

justs herself to her marriage and looks forward 
to happiness in the years of the ‘‘deepening 
stream” of life. 





‘Dorothy Canfield’s novels have always been 
forthright and courageous, but in none, I think, 
has she achieved the sustained intensity that 
she pours into this story of a hurt child and 
stifled young girl and the quiet victory of love 
and honesty.”’ 

+ Books p7 O 12 ’30 1150w 

*“‘No one can question Dorothy Canfield’s abil- 
ity as a novelist. She knows her characters in 
every detail of their lives—for their back- 
grounds, tastes, opinions and spiritual struggles 
vary scarcely at all from book to book. She 
writes smoothly and colorfully and her com- 
mand of form is masterful. However complex 
her stories may be, however crowded with 
characters, they never digress from the main 
current of their conception. They proceed logi- 
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cally and dramatically to a rounded conclusion, 
which is both mechanically and artistically 
justifiable.”’ 

+—N Y Times p6 O 19 '30 650w 


“To any one who loves and admires the 
French, Mrs. Fisher’s fine interpretation of 
French life and character is welcome. But the 
novel seems to this reviewer chiefly noteworthy 
because, in the midst of ‘realistic’ writing, it 
presents fairly and simply the picture of people 
who are brave and kind and good, and makes 
them real.””’ F. L. R. 

+ Outlook 156:267 O 15 '30 300w 


“*The Deepening Stream’ is one of her ma- 
jor works. And if the reader has the patience 
to study it with unflagging attention, he will be 
rewarded by many observations of human life 
and character, and by an acquaintance with 
real people.”” W. L. Phelps 

+ — Sat R of Lit 7:199 O 11 '30 1050w 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN. On Forsyte ‘change. 
285p $2.50 Scribner 


Nineteen short stories each one of which re- 
lates in some manner to the Forsyte family. 
Contents: The Buckles of Superior Dosset, 1821- 
1863; Sands of time, 1821-1863; Hester’s little 
tour, 1845; Timothy’s narrow squeak, 1851; 
Aunt Juley’s courtship, 1855; Nicholas-Rex, 
1864; A sad affair, 1867; Revolt at Roger's, 
1870; June’s first lame duck, 1876; Dog at 
Timothy's, 1878; Midsummer madness, 1880; 
The hondekoeter, 1880; Cry of peacock, 1883; 
Francie’s fourpenny foreigner, 1888; Four-in- 
hand Forsyte, 1890; The sorrows of Tweetyman, 
1895; The dromios, 1900; A Forsyte encounters 
the people, 1917; Soames and the flag, 1914- 
1918. 





“If the figures seem ghostly, if they have 
only appeared for a moment to add a word for 
themselves before they vanish into the limbo 
of dead Victorians, if you feel that somehow 
they have suspired from their tombs, they are 
none the less friendly, familiar and touching. 
Even as spectres they retain that substantial 
individuality that they had in flesh and blood. 
Mr. Galsworthy draws from a well of restraint 
the sifted, filtered essence of life. It does not 
so much pour out over his pages as it trickles. 
But whether or no the stream flows thin, it has 
a crystal lucidity.”” V. P. Ross 

+ — Books p5 O 12 °30 750w 


‘In this latest volume it is Soames again who 
stands out most authentically. . . The depth of 
this particular picture of a man makes Mr. 
Galsworthy a considerable novelist, and the 
background of family chronicle with which the 
portrait is embellished makes him even great- 
o.”" sag A Van Doren 

+ Nation 131:447 O 22 '30 350w 


‘“‘No doubt there are persons who have never 
heard of the Forsytes, but with these the pres- 
ent writer refuses to converse. He merely in- 
forms them that in ‘On Forsyte ’Change’ they 
will find a collection of some of the very best 
short stories they have encountered in recent 
years, varied of mood and perfect in execution. 
And that they had best, after reading them, 
familiarize themselves with the book’s back- 
ground, namely, the history of the Forsytes, as 
contained in “The Forsyte Saga’ and ‘A Mod- 
ern Comedy.’ . . To the readers of the ‘Saga’ 
and the ‘Comedy’ they who people the pages 
have ever been as real as for their creator. 
It is pleasure unalloyed whenever they walk.”’ 
Percy Hutchison 

+ N Y Times pl O 12 '30 650w 


“Your enjoyment of these tales will depend on 
your saturation in the Forsyte legend. It is 
conceivable that, if printed alone, without any 
dependence on the Forsyte cycle, some of them 
would seem to be very pale and ineffective 
sketches. But as sidelights on the characters 
and experiences of men and women related in 
one extraordinary family they have a different 
function. They help elaborate the picture.’’ 
Harry Hansen 

+N Y World pill O 6 °30 500w 


SEDGWICK, ANNE DOUGLAS (MRS BASIL 
DE SELINCOURT). Philippa. 546p $2.50 
Houghton 


The scene of the novel is England. Philippa 
and her father admired each other tremendous- 
ly. Clever, humorous, penetrating Philippa 
accepted his homage and proceeded to wind 
him around her finger. When a fascinatingly 
beautiful widow fell in love with her father, 
and there was a divorce, it was a harrowing 
time for all, but most particularly for Philippa. 
Amid the resulting clash of wills and temper- 
ament the girl passed the most impressionable 
years of her life, and it was not until a young 
American of charm and insight fell in love 
with her that the clouds of doubt disappeared 
one she could look forward to a happy mar- 

age. 





“*Philippa’ is especially interesting as an 
implication of the attitude toward Anglo-Amer- 
ican conventions of an author who so often 
has identified herself with the French way of 
life. She presents this English family carefully, 
conscientiously. She is too well bred and too 
good an artist to express an opinion of their 
agonies. This is how they were and in novels, 
as in friendships, that has to be the starting 
point. But this book lacks a little, I think, the 
joy in contrast, the verve of ‘The Little French 
Girl.’ There is something sprawling, at once 
pathetic and endearing and a little ridiculous, 
about these romantic English, it might seem 
to say in spite of itself.’’ Mary Ross 

+ — Books p7 O 26 '30 950w 


‘In itself, this is not an ingenious or en- 
trancing story, neither is it one that would 
be foredoomed to perish of anemia. It is a 
tale that must stand or fall, not upon its sce- 
nario, if one may use, not at all technically, a 
familiar term, but upon the author’s charm in 
writing and the author’s adequacy and attrac- 
tiveness in characterization. From the stand- 

int of Mrs. de Selincourt’s skill in handling 

er matter, one is sure here as one always is, 

that the writing will be pure and flowing and 
that much of it will be devoted to the inter- 
pretation of the mental progress of her char- 
acters. But the writer does not make the read- 
er avid in his pursuit of her narrative nor of 
her expression, and at the last page of all it 
leaves him entirely cold.’’ S. L. Cook 

— + Boston Transcript p2 N 1 ’30 1450w 


“To this reader, it was a distinct disappoint- 
ment, but its popular appeal is evident. . . 
The author has done remarkably well that hard 
insight of youth, its cruelty toward any but 
its own standards and its sensitiveness, but 
she has not, as she certainly intended, made 
her heroine worth all of the pain that her 
ruthlessness caused. While there is deep 
understanding of the inner intricacies of the 
heroine’s emotions, Philippa is rather a speci- 
men than the palpitant unforgettable being 
that Alix was in ‘The Little French Girl.’ ’’ 
Fanny Butcher 

— + nee Daily Tribune pll O 25 °30 

ane 


***Philippa’ is in Miss Sedgwick’s best vein. 
It is a compact and neatly patterned story 
dealing principally with the domestic emotions. 
Philippa, the vivacious and attractive heroine. 
is actually implausible to the last degree, but 
she is ar unconventional in outline to 
seem an unusual and significant characterize- 
tion.’’ Margaret Wallace 

+ N Y Evening Post p4d N 8 ’30 400w 


“Miss Sedgwick has analyzed very sympa- 
thetically the emotional cross-currents and the 
conflicting temperaments of the story; and she 
has drawn of Philippa herself an extremely 
vivid and colorful rtrait. To be sure, there 
is nothing especially new or profound in her 
characterizations. They are all drawn to a 
formula which has already proved effective. 
With no pretensions whatever to enduring 
qualities, ‘Philippa’ is a soundly constructed, 
smoothly written and rather moving story 
which will undoubtedly attain the popularity 
it deserves.’’ 

+-—  N Y Times p7 N 9 '30 500w 
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SEDGWICK, ANNE DOUGLAS—Continued 
“The author presents Philippa as her con- 
ception of the modern girl, superficially hard, 
inwardly tender, clear-eyed, passionate, hu- 
morous, loyal. This has become the accepted 
eonception. One wonders if it is correct. The 
characters of the father and mother and the 
father’s second wife as well as the secondary 
characters required by the plot are admirably 
drawn. The novel is highly readable, written 
by a hand whose experience shows in every 
line, and in a style which is always tutored, 
elegant and vivid.’’ F. L. Robbins 
+ Outlook 156:388 N 5 ‘30 230w 


“No one would think of calling this book “The 
Little English Girl,’ although e heroine is a 
little girl and is English. But she is Philippa 
first, and any other classification must come 
after. She stamps her personality upon the first 
few pages of the book; for 1 her lack of 
years she makes an adult world shake unpleas- 
antly. Direct when directness best suits her 
ends, and devious when the longest way round 
seems the shortest way goalwards, Miss Sedg- 
wick's latest heroine is no study in the sim- 
plicity of youth. Once more Miss ick had 
imposed an arbitrary pattern on life for the 
purpose of a novel and has mercilessly con- 
stricted her character to its rigid outlines. It 
is the merit of her craftsmanship rather than 
of her judgment that they manage, in spite of 
this, to seem flexible and lifelike as they pur- 
sue their all too destined ways. Miss gwick 
writes of life in suspension in preference to life 
in flux. For her admirers her method will seem 
merely selective, surely the artist’s prerogative, 
for others it will remain annoyingly artificed. 
Miss Sedgwick cuts and fits much better than 
nature usually does and so her worlds appear 
as constructions rather than creations, very 
deft and beautiful constructions.’’ 

Sat R of Lit 7:285 N 1 °30 550w 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH. Mirthful Haven. 319p 
$2 Doubleday, Doran 
30-25307 


Mirthful Haven is a little fishing port on the 
Maine coast which is roused from its stagna- 
tion, during the summer, by city invaders. Here 
Edna Pelter grows up, to suffer from the repu- 
tation of a bootlegger father and a sister who 
has gone wrong. A kind step-grandmother res- 
cues Edna from her shiftless surroundings and 
gives her the advantage of three years of fash- 
ionable schooling. na comes back to her 
father, to find in the Mirthful Haven summer 
colony the youth who had taken her fancy at 
the school dances and who had known her un- 
der another name. Lacking the courage to tell 
him who she really is Edna continues to meet 
Gordon, till his watchful family finds out the 
— and drags him away to marry another 
giri. 





“Mr. Tarkington's novel, whatever its fuzzy 
edges, has nevertheless a peculiarly American 
quality, a fusion of the inarticulate and the gar- 
rulous, of the emotional and the insensitive, of 
the weak and the gallant, which will give you a 
feeling of being at home with it. The story 
does not seem to matter in retrospect. The im- 
posses lies in his native sympathy.” V. P. 

oss 

+ — Books p7 S 28 '30 600w 

“Mr. Tarkington has never written anything 
quite like ‘Mirthful Haven.’ In it he strikes 
a new, a powerful, a dramatic note. Sometimes 
we have been impatient with him for his exces- 
sive devotion to juvenile characters, fearing 
that he was so under the spell of their popu- 
larity that he would never again turn to any- 
thing else, but ‘Mirthful Haven’ dispels that 
idea. It shows us Booth Tarkington as perhaps 
the most versatile of American novelists, at 
least as one who has command of a wider field 
of mankind than any of his contemporaries."’ 
E. F. Edgett 

+ Boston Transcript p3 S 20 '30 1600w 


“Booth Tarkington in ‘Mirthful Haven’ has 


not done another masterpiece. He has the out- 
lines of another ‘Alice Adams,’ but his Edna 
Pelter never will live imperishably in memory 
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as Alice Adams does. Her struggle perhaps 
was more cruel, but her author has not been 
able to tear your heart to shreds with it the 
way he did with the comic-tragic yearnings of 
Alice Adams. He has done an excellent picture 
of the silent native of the Maine coast, with, 
as usual, a good deal of humor. He has made 
the heroine a touching and romantic figure, but 
the fire of his greatest work is not in ‘Mirth- 
ful Haven.’ "’ Fanny Butcher 

+ — Chicago Daily Tribune p13 O 4 °30 300w 

“Mr. Tarkington's new novel is a perfect in- 
stance of bo his virtues and his faults, a 

rfect demonstration of the fashion in which 
e mingles reality with romance and shrewd- 
ness with conventionality. . The altogether 
story-book captain and the part he plays in 
concluding the story is a glaring and typical 
instance of Tarkington's defection from realism. 
He provides, not the happy ending of the mere 
romancer, but the compromise ending of the 
novelist torn between romance and truth. 
‘Mirthful Haven’ is extremely geod reading; 
but it is not good literature.’’ Louis Kronen- 
berger 

—-+ N Y Times p7 S 28 '30 950w 


“The memory of Penrod and Willie Baxter 
still brings a cheerful glow Alice Adams lingers 
wistfully, and books like ‘The Turmoil’ and “The 
Midlanders’ still seem to have had a true value 
in their comments on life and manners. But 
thirty years of authorship have brought Mr. 
Tarkington no nearer to the realities of char- 
acter than he was at the beginning, and his 
view of society has not progressed beyond the 
observant, but not too profound, formula that 
a good many people have been reiterating fo. 
a good many years.’” M. A. Best 

— Sat R of Lit 7:177 O 4 °30 800w 


YOUNG, EMILY HILDA. Miss Mole. 293p $2 
Harcourt [7s 6d Cape, J.] 
[30-23355] 


Miss Mole was the seemingly colorless house- 
keeper in an English minister's family. The 
family was an exceedingly difficult one to 
manage, but Miss Mole succeeded marvelously 
as long as she was not meddled with. Then 
along came Mr Pilgrim, with his knowledge of 
Miss Mole’s past, and all her cleverness could 
not keep the fat out of the fire. But, at that, 
it i the best thing which could have hap- 
pened. 





“A thousand books launched by such cir- 
cumstances as those of Miss Hannah Mole have 
been wrecked on the reefs of sentimentality, 
but this is too clear-sighted, too witty to be 
even in danger. It sails past in gay serenity, 
and only toward the close does one discover 
that unexpected, but not surprising, chapter in 
the life of the little housekeeper that explains 
the qualities that have kept her whole."’ Mary 


Ross 
+ Books p6 S 28 '30 600w 


“The story is unimportant, though it is skil- 
fully constructed, and the element of suspense, 
delicately created, is not lacking. In the sane 
and subtle delineation of her characters Miss 
Young shows woe gy gifts.”’ 

+ Nation 131:450 O 22 '30 200w 


“The interest is sustained all through. Miss 
Young has much to reveal about this cour- 
ageous, pitiful, happy-go-lucky spinster, who 
goes from post to post until she becomes house- 
keeper to a nonconformist minister. The scenes 
between Miss Mole and the minister are rich 
in humour, inferred rather than expressed. The 
unhappy girls are treated with genuine psycho- 
logical insight, free from sentiment and with 
exquisite understanding.”’ . C. Tomlinson 

Nation and Ath 47:681 Ag 30 °30 200w 


Children’s Books 


As no children’s books are listed this month, 
an extra number will be included in the March 
BULLETIN, 




















Some of the New and Important 


WINSTON PUBLICATIONS 


Complete information upon request 





THE OREGON TRAIL 


By FRANCIS PARKMAN, the great American Historian, 
with a Foreword by HOWARD R. DRIGGS, President, 
Oregon Trail Memorial Association. 


A new and beautiful edition of the epic story of the winning of the 


West. 


The illustrations, used exclusively in this edition, are by 


William H. Jackson, artist, government photographer, Covered Wagon 
pioneer and now Head of the Research Department of the Oregon 


Trail Memorial Association. 


AFRICA SPEAKS 


By PAUL L. HOEFLER 


Mr. Hoefler, the first white man to cross equatorial 
Africa from coast to coast and the man who found the 
lost tribe of Ajung Bushmen, tells a strange tale of a 
stranger people. Critics have hailed his film by the 
same name as “‘the marvel picture of all time.’’ Lions, 
zebras, giraffes, white hippopotami, duck-billed wom- 
en, pygmies, weird ceremonies and wonders without 
end are revealed and sweep aside a lot of pet delu- 
sions. Profusely illustrated with unusual action-pho- 


Price $2.50 


The HEART 
of HOME 





POEMS OF LOVE AND 
UNDERSTANDING 


By ANNE CAMPBELL 


Thousands of people know 
and love Anne Campbell and 
her syndicated poems. Her 











tographs and maps. 


LIP 
READING 


For the Deafened Adult 


By CORA ELSIE and 
ROSE KINZIE 
Principals of The Kinzie Institute 
of Speech-Reading, New York and 
London, and world authorities on 
Lip-Reading. 
Although this subject is rela- 
tively new in America it is 
attracting wide-spread atten- 
tion. The first part of the 
volume is given to a scien- 
tific presentation of lip-read- 
ing. The lessons which follow 
are characterized by simplic- 
ity, originality, and interest- 
ing content. They furnish a 
perfect basis for the develop- 
ment of speech-reading skill. 
394 pages. Price $4.00 








verse dramatizes the com- 
monplace subjects and ten- 
der emotions in everyday 
life. She is ‘the poet with the 
understanding heart.”’ $1.50 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
PROSE AND POETICAL 


QUOTATIONS 


By WILLIAM S. WALSH 


Revised and amplified edition. Contains quotations 
from the ancient and modern, classic and popular liter- 
ature of the world. Includes quotations from the writ- 
ings and speeches of recent American and foreign poets, 
statesmen, philosophers, and eminent personages. 
Arranged alphabetically by topics, with a complete 
concordance, index of authors, cross references, etc. 
1029 pages. Price $3.00 


Price $3.50 








THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO 
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Gertrude 


ERTRUDE ATHERTON was born 
in San Francisco, California, in 


1857. She is the daughter of Thomas | 


L. and Gertrude (Franklin) Horn. She 
received her education at private schools 
and under private teachers. She mar- 
ried George H. Bowen Atherton, of 
Menlo Park, Calif. (died 1887). She 
has lived abroad much of her time. The 
Chevalier Legion of Honor (French) 
was awarded to her in 1925. She is 
the author of over thirty-five books. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
received from Mrs. Atherton: 

“T was born in San Francisco and ed- 
ucated there and in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Before I finished school I married, and 
was widowed a few years later. I im- 
mediately started for New York, to en- 
ter upon my career. I did not know 
much at that age but at least I knew 
enough to know that I could learn little 
of the world in California ; and know the 
world I must if I would be a novelist. 
I have been studying the world ever 
since. The small town interests me oc- 
casionally, and I was deeply interested 
in visiting the old California towns—l 
returned for the purpose some years after 
I had left to find out all I could about 
the life of the old Spanish era—which 
I embodied in Rezanov, The Dooms- 
woman, and The Splendid Idle Forties. 

“As to ancestry: my mother’s name 
was Franklin, she was descended from 
a brother of Benjamin Franklin, and 
her grandfather Amos Franklin, founded 
the town of Oxford, New York. My 
father Thomas Lyman Horn, was also 
of a revolutionary Nordic family, and 
his ancestor was one of the founders of 
Stonington, Conn. My _ grandfather, 
Stephen Franklin, went to San Francisco 
in the fifties and was one of the forma- 
tive influences of the young city. My 
father went later, as well as his two 
brothers. I was educated by my grand- 
father, and as he had the finest private 
library in the state, and was determined 
I should be well-read, I owe the more 
serious turn of my mind to him, altho I 
rebelled bitterly at the time.” 

















GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Recently Mrs. Atherton announced 
that she had lost interest in the modern 
scene. When she was in Monte Carlo 
in 1925, a chance remark sent her off to 
Greece, where she visited Athens, Cor- 
inth, and Mycenae. Returning to San 
Francisco with a great load of books, 
she began The Immortal Marriage 
(1927), the story of Aspasia, for which 
she read over two hundred volumes. 
Two more novels of ancient Greece fol- 
lowed: The Jealous Gods (1928), the 
romance of Alcibiades, and Dido, Queen 
of Hearts (1929), which she wrote in 
celebration of the Virgil bimillenium. 
The Sophisticates appeared in 1931. 

Of Mrs. Atherton’s “classic Colonial 
profile,” Isabel Paterson has written: “It 
might have been drawn by Peale or Gil- 
bert Stuart. Her eyes are very blue, 
her hair pale gold; she is of middle 
height, and of that erect carriage one 
associates with an earlier generation 
which used straight backed chairs as a 
matter of self respect.” 


A sketch of this author will appear in Livinc AUTHorS. 
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This Should Convince 
You, too, that 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


AE MOVED 



































is the “Supreme Authority” 












EVIDENCE Hundreds of Supreme 
Court Judges concur in 
highest praise of the work as their authority. 
The Presidents and Department Heads of all leading 


Universities and Colleges give their indorsement. 


Government indorse it. 


essential part of a banker's library. 
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The Government Printing Office at Washington uses the New 
International as the standard authority. High Officials in all branches of the 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor of Webster as standard of 


pronunciation in answer to questions submitted by the Chicago Woman's Club. 
The American Bankers’ Association selected The New International as an 
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It is a Library 
In One Volume 


Its type matter is equivalent to a 15- 








Recommend The Best 


Webster's New International is America’s 
great question-answerer—the most widely 
used reference work in the world. 

Look for the Circular Trade- Mark. It 
identifies the ‘Supreme Authority:” 

Send for new, 
pages—FREE if you mention the Wilson Bulletin. 


G. &. C. MERRIAM COMPANY’ 66 BROADWAY, 


volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 
pages there are 452, entries, in- 
cluding thousands of NEW hppa 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 g 
graphical subjects; 100 valuable Sellen, 
over 6,000i tions. Its up-to-date, 
encyclopedic information makes it the 
most convenient and dependable ref- 
erence work. 
illustrated pamphlet containing sample 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















SCHULTZ 
Library Covers 


Easy Filing — Quick Finding 


Strong, dustprooft, cardboard Cover File 
Containers for magazines (save cost of 
binding), booklets, manuscripts, and 
pictures. Ample —s ao facili- 
tate easy filing and quick g of small 
and miscellaneous materials. Neat, 
space-saving, durable. Stand upright 

on shelves or book- 
pt Green Vel- 


lum, dust-shedding, 
fronts. 5 standard 
sizes. 


Write today for Cir- 
cular “W” which 
shows, describes and 
gives prices. Sent on 
request, no obliga- 
tion. 


Schultz - Iilinois- Star Co. 
535 West Superior St. 
Chicago 




















Books on the Metal Crafts 


COPPER WORK 
By Avueustus F. Rose | 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 
A text book for teachers and students in the 
Manual Arts. 194 Pages. 6x9 in. 
$3.50 postpaid. 

Much new material has been added and many new 
and advanced problems illustrated and explained. 
Chapters on Etching and Enameling. It is bound 
in buckram, beautifully printed without a waste 
word. Over 600 illustrations. 


JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN 
By Avucustus F. Rose and Antonio C1RIno 
$10.40 postpaid. 

“An illustrated text book for teachers, students 
of design, and craft workers in jewelry.” 

chapters, 463 pages, over 600 illustrations. 
Neither time nor money has been spared in 
making this book the most complete one of 
its kind in every detail. 


ART METAL WORK 
A Portfolio of Designs 
By Avcustus F. Rose $2.00 postpaid 
This portfolio contains 20 plates of designs 
with explanatory text and halftone illustrations. 
Size of plate 8% x11% in. 


ENAMELING 
By Avucustus F. Rose 6x49 in. 80c postpaid 
An illustrated booklet describing the use and ap- 
plication of Enamel. For Teachers, students and 
craft workers. 


Mera Crarts PUBLISHING Co. 
37 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
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Carola Oman 


ISS CAROLA OMAN is Mrs. 

Gerald Lenanton in private life. 
She lives in an old Elizabethan Manor 
house near St. Albans, and has Bernard 
Shaw for a near neighbor—when he 
lives in the country. 

Carola Mary Anima Oman is the 
daughter of Sir Charles Oman, Chichele 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
and one of the two members of Parlia- 
ment for Oxford University, and a Fel- 
low of All Souls. She was born at Ox- 
ford in 1897 and lived there until the 
war broke out. She went to the Wych- 
wood School, started many years ago as 
a small affair for the daughters of Dons 
and Professors. It is now a large and 
well-known school. Carola was sixteen 
years of age at the outbreak of the war, 
and went into the Red Cross as soon as 
she could, to English hospitals, and later 
to nurse in France. She was deeply af- 
fected by the war, as is shown in her 
volume of verse, The Menin Road, pub- 
lished in 1919. She did not choose to 
go to Oxford University as a student 
after the war but, wishing to work, took 
up writing as a career. 

She cannot remember the time when 
she did not write. As a child she wrote 
fairy tales and children’s plays, but noth- 
ing of hers was published in book form 
until The Menin Road was brought 
out. As she had a historian for a father 
it is not surprising that she started off 
with historical novels, of which her first 
three were The Road Royal, a story of 
the time of Mary, Queen of Scots ; Prin- 
cess Amelia, of the time of George III; 
and King Heart, a Scotch story ending 
with the Battle of Flodden Field; all 
published in England. 

After these followed two modern 
novels, Mrs. Newdigate’s Window and 
Holiday. The plot and first draft of the 
latter book were done when she was a 
child of twelve, and coming across the 
old notes she decided to use them for a 
modern light story. 

But history could not be laid aside, 
and Miss Oman set to work on her most 
serious work to date—a picture of the 
life and times of Richard III from a new 
angle. For this book (Crouchback, a 











CAROLA OMAN 


novel of the Wars of the Roses) an im- 
mense amount of preliminary work was 
done by its author. She spent over a 
year reading contemporary chronicles 
and every authority, ancient and modern, 
on which she could lay hands. During 
an Easter holiday in 1928 she visited 
many of the scenes mentioned in the 
book, including the battlefields of S. Al- 
bans, Barnet, Towton, and Wakefield; 
and the castles of Middleham, Penrith, 
Sherrif-Hutton, Richmond and Bernard. 

Her next novel was of nineteenth cen- 
tury England—Miss Barrett's Elope- 
ment, the story of the romance of Eliza- 
beth Barrett and Robert Browning. 

Miss Oman was fortunate as a girl 
in living in a literary atmosphere and 
in meeting all the distinguished people 
who visited Oxford. Her natural gifts 
and her experience during the war, plus 
this early environment, have combined 
to make her an unusually interesting 
young woman. She is very handsome, 
diffident and unspoiled, serious about her 
work, and capable of an amazing amount 
of industry. She does not care for the 
hectic London life. She loves the coun- 
try and country life, adores dogs, riding 
and rowing. 


A sketch of this author will appear in Livinc AUTHORS. 
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William Lyon Phelps 
says: “A valuable and inspir- 


ing book telling the truth 
bravely, which all parents 


should read” 





MATHER ALMON ABBOTT of Lawrenceville $2 00 


ARTHUR BRISBANE 
In His Nation-wide Editorial Says 
“Millions of Americans should 
read this book dealing with the 
boy’s chances in this selfish, 
sensual law-breaking world.” 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York 158 Fifth Ave Chicago 851 Cass St 








SELECTED 
READINGS in 
CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


By DENNIS C. TROTH, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education, Duke Univ., 1930 


This is the first book published present- 
ing a solution of the problem of Moral 
Education. 

“. . . a real contribution to the progress 
of this field. . .”’ 

“*. . . should have a place in the read- 
ings of every class.’’ 

“. . . | find virtually every name that 
has been in any way prominently con- 
nected with Moral Education in the last 
two decades. . .”” 


402 pages: $3.50. At bookstores. 
Send to-day for free descriptive folder. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
PUBLISHERS 
25 Beacon St. Dept. 20 Boston, Mass. 




















An all-steel Library Truck at a 
very nominal price. 


The HRH 


BOOK 
BUS 


is an exceptional bargain in Trucks. It is 
constructed from heavy sheet and angle 
steel, has welded joints, is firmly braced 
to ensure rigidity, runs smoothly and 
quietly, turns easily in any | $15 
direction. It is the truck 

for narrow aisles. Neatly Sorieghald. 


finished olive-green enamel. Mass. 





Write for descriptive folder 
THE H. R. HUNTING CO., Inc. 
Springfield Mass. 
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William Gerhardi 


WHEN H. G. Wells first met young 
William Gerhardi he refused to 
pass thru a door before him. “No, you 
go first,” he said, “You are tomorrow; I 
am yesterday.” Gerhardi has been de- 
scribed as “good-looking, well-dressed, 
nervously agile, a svelte blond with deep 
eyes and a sensuous mouth.” He looks 
even younger than he is. He has been 
further characterized as a “polyglot, 
educated, cynical, indiscreet, and erratic.” 


William Gerhardi was born in St. 
Petersburg, November 22, 1895. His 
father was a wealthy British cotton- 
spinning manufacturer who had settled 
in Russia. The boy went to school at 
St. Annen Schule and the Reformierte 
Schule in St. Petersburg. He learned 
Russian from his nurse, German and 
French in school, and English from his 
parents. “When I was fourteen”, he re- 
calls, “I started a monstrous novel on 
Tolstoyan lines—in Russian.” And he 
kept on writing from that time. He 
finally journeyed to England where he 
took his A.B. degree at Worcester 
College, Oxford. 


During the war Gerhardi served in the 
British Cavalry as cadet, lieutenant, and 
captain from 1915 to 1916. In 1917 he 
was attached to the British Embassy in 
Petrograd where he was an eye-witness 
to the Russian Revolution in all its 
stages. From 1918 to 1920 he served on 
the staff of the British Military Mission 
to Siberia. He has been awarded the 
Czecho-Slovakian Croix de Guerre and 
the Russian Order of St. Stanislas. 


Gerhardi’s first book, Futility, ap- 
peared in 1922. Then he wrote a critical 
work, Anton Chekhov, which was pub- 
lished in 1923. Tchechov is Gerhardi’s 
god among modern writers. Wells is his 
hero. “Chekhov!” he exclaims, “There’s 
a man who takes you into the middle of 
life. There is no tedious introduction ; 
no beating around the bush. . . As for 
Wells—he’s vastly underrated. It’s the 
fashion right now to read only his eacli- 
est books. But they’re all good... 
Chekhov and Wells are vivid. 














WILLIAM GERHARDI 


The second novel, The Polyglots, ap- 
peared in 1925. It was followed by Jazz 
and Jasper (1927). Gerhardi says of 
Jazz and Jasper: “The American pub- 
lisher wouldn’t have that title so I finally 
called it Adam and Eva. It’s about Lord 
Beaverbrook, who’s a friend of mine. In 
the book his name is Lord Ottercover, 
and what do you think, your American 
publishers gave the show away and 
printed a “‘Who’s Who’ on the jacket. 
But you know, he didn’t seem to mind 
at all. He was rather flattered.” 

In 1927 Gerhardi published a play, 
Perfectly Scandalous, and a book of five 
short stories, Pretty Creatures. His 
fourth novel, Pending Heaven, came out 
in 1930. 

Gerhardi uses a dictaphone in his 
work. “You see’, he comments, “I de- 
sign my novels like a carpet or a tapestry, 
and I go on enriching the design here 
and there. Whenever I have an inspira- 
tion—when I’m shaving maybe—I take 
this up (the dictaphone) and speak. 
Then, in the morning my secretary comes 
and types it out. . . , leaving wide mar- 
gins, and files it where it belongs. . .” 
His first book he wrote on a card index. 


A sketch of this author will appear in Livinc AUTHORS. 
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Rare Earth 


A Novel of Surpassing Beauty 
By FRANK OWEN 
Author of “The Wind that Tramps the 
World” and “The House Mother” 


Got its name from— 


"And when your body's death 
gives birth 
To soil for sSting to crown, 
Men will not ask if that rare 
earth 
Was white flesh once, or 
brown.” 
—Countee Cullen 














and is now ready 
It is a glorious fusion of color 
and music and madness for dis- 
criminating readers. Beautifully 
manufactured. $2. 

Add it to your order from any 
retail or wholesale bookseller 
The Lantern Press 
45 Astor Place New York 














Thoughts 
of 
Youth 





The book Dr. Poling is broadcasting and 
writing about! 
“One of the clearest revelations of the es- 
sential spirit of Youth.” 
—Dean Weigle of Yale University 
The intimate diary, letters and philosophy 
of a modern college student, revealing real 
thoughts about girls, drinking, sports, re- 
ligion, fraternities. 
Gripping people of all ages . . . young 
men and women ... parents and educators. 
“An unusual autobiography.” 
—W. M. Lewis, President, 
Lafayette College 
You'll surely want ihis book for your readers! 
$1.25 a copy 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave. Dept. v-! New York 
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Rupahu’s Warning 


A STORY OF THE GREAT SIOUX OUTBREAK 


by 
E. C. BRILL 

Author of RED RIVER TRAIL, etc. 

A carefully planned, well 
told story, far above average 
quality, that is filled with ad- 
venture and action, and in 
which courage and resource- 
fulness triumph over cunning 
and treachery. 

Illustrated by Richard H. Rodgers 


FEBRUARY 23 $2.00 


* 


THE WORLD ABouT Us 


A BOOK OF FAMILIAR THINGS 


PUBLISHED 


by 
INEZ McFEE 
Author of FAMOUS EVENTS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY, etc. 


Stories of how the Clock de- 
veloped, the history of Build- 
ings, the origin of Matches, 
the discovery of Rubber, and 
twenty similar subjects, told in 
fiction form. Non-technical, 
and highly instructive as well 
as entertaining. 


lilustrated by Charles H. Klebe 


TO BE PUBLISHED MARCH 16TH $2.00 


NOTE—Both of the above are avail- 
able in buckram bindings from your 
regular dealer. 


CoMING IN Apri—A new 
novel by Lida Larrimore, au- 
thor of MULBERRY SQUARE. 
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Macrae - Smith - Company 
1712 Ludlow St. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dale Collins 


D“LE COLLINS was born at Syd- 
ney, Australia, on April 7, 1897. He 
was an ailing child and spent months of 
each year in bed. He never thought of 
any career but writing. At the age of 
eleven he had a story, “A Kangaroo 
Hunt,” printed in the English comic 
paper Puck. His father was an Irish 
doctor who had been a ship’s surgeon. 

While Collins was working on a news- 
paper, the Chicago millionaire, A. Y. 
Gowen, came to port in his motor-yacht, 
The Speejacks, in which he was making 
his celebrated circumnavigation of the 
globe, the first motor-boat voyage of its 
kind. On twenty-four hours’ notice Col- 
lins joined up and said goodbye to Au- 
stralia. At the end of the 35,000-mile 
trip he went to London, anticipating aid 
from Lord Northcliffe, since he had been 
writing the story of the voyage for the 
Daily Mail. But Northcliffe died a fort- 
night before he landed. 

It was an Irish palm-reader who ad- 
vised Collins to cease wasting his time 
on small things. Collins’ way of follow- 
ing this advice was to write his first 
novel, Ordeal, a harsh straightforward 
tale of the sea. His second novel, The 
Haven, is an imaginative romance of the 
South Seas. In these early books, as well 
as in his later ones, his scenes are set 
in the exotic ports of the world which 
he knows from long acquaintance, and 
his characters are drawn from the sea 
captains, stokers, planters, and chance 
companions he has happened upon in the 
course of a roving career. 

















DALE COLLINS 


Mr. Collins and his wife recently 
boarded a round-the-world freighter for 
an eighteen months’ cruise, signing on as 
steward and stewardess at a shilling a 
month. It is the ideal life, he says. 

The books of Dale Collins, with dates 
of American publications, are: Sea- 
Tracks of the Speejacks Round the 
World (1923), Ordeal (1924), The 
Haven (1925), The Sentimentalists 
(1927), Vanity under the Sun (1928), 
Idolaters (1929), Rich and Strange 
(1931). 








Write Today for Free Book — 


There is no obligation or cost 
to learn all of the facts about the 
Dickman Bookcharging S 
just write for descriptive 


ington, 
ten— 


klet. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION, 


Speed 
ITH THIS LITTLE MACHINE 


Miss Jessie Welles, Assistant Librarian of the Toledo 
Public Library states: “The Toledo Method of the Dick- 
man Bookcharging System reduces to the minimum the 
eye strain incident to the use of the pencil charges. 

he staff shows less fatigue after a busy day which 
they affirm is because they do not have to watch and 
copy figures. 
is less congestion aroun 


Up Your Service 


It also ~~ up service so that there 
the desk at busy hours.” 


The Dickman Bookcharging System Is 


permanente installed in the New York Public Library, Wash- 


Public Library, Free Library of Philadelphia, 


St. Louis Public Library and many others—you should have 
this system in your library. 


148 West 23rd St., New York 
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STEEL SHELVING 
OF 


LATEST & APPROVED TYPE 


REPLACES WOOD 
WITHOUT INCREASING COST 


Note the following features: 
1—No loose parts to shift when re- 
adjusting a shelf. 
2—No dust pockets. 
3—Protects book bindings. 
4—A Book Support that “supports.” 


5—Oversize books accommodated in 
10 seconds on any shelf. 


Made in 3-foot units for either wall 
or double-faced free standing use. 
Enameled to match any wood finish. 


‘2 
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We shall be pleased to submit plans 
and estimates upon request. 


Standard Metal Products Co. 


A 6-FOOT DOUBLE RANGE Manufacturers HINE Bookstack System 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City also Denver, Colo. 






































McCLURG’S... 


specialize in library service. 
Librarians can leave all details of their orders to 
our care. This is made possible by our long years 
of experience in handling the book business of 
Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
sities, together with our comprehensive stock 
of books of all American publishing houses. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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Isa Glenn 


[°4 GLENN’S father, John Thomas 

Glenn, was at one time mayor of 
Atlanta, Georgia, where she was born. 
Her mother was Helen Garrard, sister 
of Louis F. Garrard. She is a member 
of the Urquhart family of New Orleans, 
and has the red hair of Cora Urquhart 
Potter. Her grandmother was a sister 
of the two Confederate generals, Howell 
Cobb and T. R. Cobb. 

Miss Glenn showed a youthful interest 
in art. She was educated privately in 
Atlanta and in New York City before 
she was sent to Paris at the age of ten. 
There she studied art in the studio of 
her cousin, James MacNeill Whistler. At 
the end of a year Whister, who was 
never notable for his guarded speech, 
told her in so many words that she was 
no artist and had better take to “scribb- 
ling”. Such was the inglorious end of 
her first career. 


She returned to America and while 
still in her teens married a West Pointer, 
Brigadier General S. J. Bayard Schindel. 
She accompanied him when he was sta- 
tioned in the Philippines and subsequent- 
ly in the South Sea Islands, South Amer- 
ica, and all over the Orient. On these 
travels she soaked up material and ex- 
periences which served her in good stead 
later in her novels. Her husband died 
March 11, 1921. 


Their son, John Bayard Schindel, born 
in 1908, published his first novel, Golden 
Pilgrimage, in 1929. 

Miss Glenn began her “scribbling” and 
wrote short stories for a number of 
years. Once she was awarded the O. 
Henry Prize. Her first full-length novel 
appeared in 1926. It was Heat, a story 
of the Philippines, laid in Manila. 

Miss Glenn is painstakingly methodical 
is the writing of her novels. She details 
her studied method of writing A Short 
History of Julia as follows: She began 
with comprehensive sketches of her 
twenty-three characters. Then she drew 
up a chart of chapters, with brief notes 
on each chapter. The chronology of 
events listed the birth, deaths, and marri- 
ages from 1836 to 1928 of persons who 














ISA GLENN 
influence the story. Miss Glenn then pro- 
ceeded to write a detailed account, chap- 
ter by chapter, of the unfolding of the 
narrative. All this covered ninety pages, 
closely typewritten. After that, the wri- 
ting of the novel in its final form took 
comparatively little time. 

She says it usually takes her “six 
months in my head, two months on the 
typewriter” to complete a novel. “I 
always have to write a book in my head 
before I put it on paper—I have to know 
everything about my characters. In the 
case of Southern Charm, I got to know 
the old lady intimately—even to the kind 
of underwear she wore—before I wrote 
down a word. When I came to the actual 
writing, it was almost like copying, for 
the book was already written in my 
mind.” 

Miss Glenn lives at present in a New 
York apartment surrounded by an inter- 
esting collection of Whistler photographs, 
etchings, and mementoes. 

The list of her novels is: Heat (1926), 
Little Pitchers (1927), Southern Charm 
(1928), Transport (1929), and A Short 
History of Julia (1930). 


A sketch of this author will appear in Livinc AuTHors. 
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